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«© Reading furnifhes the Mind only with Matciials of Know. 
ledge, ’tis thinking makes what we read ours,’’ 
Locks. 
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Art. 1. An Etymological Didtionary of the Scottifh Languages 
illufirating the Words in their different Significations, by 
Examples from Ancient and Modern Writers ; fhewing theit 
Affinity to thofe of other Lamguages, and efpecially the 
Northern; explaining many Terms, which, thoigh now 
ebfolete in England, were formerly common to both Countries 3 

- and elucidating National Rites, Cufloms, and Inflitutions, in 
their Analogy to thofe of cther Nutions: to which is prefixed 
a Differtation on the Origin of the Scottifh Language. By 
Jchn Jamiefon, D.D. Fellow of the Royal Society of Edine 
burgh, and of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland. 4tos 
Two large Volumes, 41.48. Edinburgh, Creech; &cs 
London, Longman, &c. Printed at the Univerfity Prefs, 
Edinburgh. 1808. 


pat the language of the Low-land Scottith; the language 
of many authors famous in their own’ country, and of 
fome whofe fame has extended to England, fhould be res 
corded in a Diétionary of its own, cannot be denied to be 
defirable; and the Profpeétus of Dr. Jamiefan; publifhed 
; B iome 
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2 Jamiefon’s DiGionary of the Scottifh Language. 


fome years ago, readily excited a defire in the literati of 
both countries to encourage, that they might ultimately 
poffefs, a work in which they took fo ftrong an intereft. 
Jt was evident, indeed, from the Profpeftus, that Dr. 
Jamiefon well underflood the nature of his tafk, and was 
no lefs qualified to do juftice to it; we rejoice, therefore, 
to fee that the great, as well as the learned, have thought it 
worthy of attention, and that the author poffeffes an earnett at 
leaft ot his deferved remuneration, in the names prefixed to 
his volumes. Nor do we doubt, that when its merits be- 
come known, it will obtain from the public a patronage 
much more extenfive. 

We are told in the preface, that the author has been em- 
ployed upon this work, as a relaxation from profeffional 
labours, or fludies, for nearly twenty years; that it has been 
much extended in its progrefs from the original plan; and 
particularly, that the whole has been gone over a fecond, 
and fome parts a third time, for the fake of adding the ct- 
tations at large, inflead of a mere reference to the author's 
names. This was undoubtedly neceffary. Since Dr. Johnfon 
has given us, in our own language, the true model for the 
form of a didiionary, no perfon here will be contented with 
one of a lefs fatisfattory kind. It was, however, peculiarly 
neceffary in a dictionary of this nature, where the authors 
referred to are comparatively in very few hands, and confe- 
quenily could feldom be examined by a reader, who might 
be defirous to verify an authority. Mere names, in fuch a 
cafe, would have been little better than nothing, and to 
fludents on this lide of the Tweed would have been pecu- 
liarly unfatisfaétory. It is therefore much te the advantage 
of the public, and very favourable to the circulation of the 
work, that the other method has been adopted. 

In the differtation prefixed to the Di€tionary, Dr. Jamiefon 
has declared in favour of the opinion, that the Scottifh 
Janguage is not, as was long fuppofed, a mere. dialeét of 
the Anglo-Saxon ; but a language feparately formed, the 
fimilarity of which proceeds from its originatmg from the 
fame fource, the ancient Gothic. This idea was not at firft 
his own, but was fuggefted by the fagacious remark of a 
learned foreigner, who obferved that thereare ** many wordsin 
ahe mouths of the vulgar in Scotland, which had never paffed 
through the channel of the Anglo-Saxon, or been {poken 
in. England, although ftill ufed in the languages of the north 
of Europe ;’’ and the refult of Dr. J.’s enquiries is, that he 
confiders this opinion as the moft tenable. In defending 
&, he is immediately at iffue with the learned author of 
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Caledonia*,-who confiders the Piéts (the anceftors of the 
Lowland Scots) as a Celtic race, and confequently, as not 
the inventors ef a language formed on a German,or northern 
original. But Dr.J.’s general — is ftrongly fupported by 
the fuggeftions of the acute and judicious Mr. G. Ellis, who, 
in his’ eleg nt Specimens of ancient. Englith Poetry, had 
remarked very pointedly on the great improbability of the 
Anglo-Saxon fupplanting the original language of the country, 
in the Lowlands of Scotland, with the very infufficient 
means which it had of introdué€tion, A remark of this kind 
is not eafily overthrown, becaufe it appeals to the common 
experience of all men, andto the common teftimony of 
all hiftory, as to the great difficulty with which a new 
language 1s introduced in any country. Dr. Jamiefon abl 
maintains, as the only probable folution of this . difh- 
culty, as well as on other grounds of hiftorical and local tef- 
timony, that the Piéts were a Gothic race, and that from 
their {peech the Lowland Scottilh was derived, without any 
violence, and by the natural progrefs of languaget. The 
great argument of Mr. Chalmers, trom thofe names of places 
which are undoubtedly Celtic, is perhaps fufficiently repelled 
by the obfervation, that fuch names ufually maintain their 
ground, when the people who gave them are difpoffeffed: 
But in many inftances Dr. J. contends, that names, fuppofed 
to be Celtic, will as fairly admit of a Gothic derivation. Upon 
the whole, this preliminary differtation is a very able argue 
ment upon a-queftion, which the book itfelf ought finall 
to dette It will be read with much pleafure by all who 
are curious in fuch refearches ; and, in our opinion, removes 
nore and greater difficulties than it leaves behind it. 

We thall wranfcribe a part of this argument, which acutely 
illuftrates the queftion from a reference to ancient cuftoms. 


“* The analogy of ancient customs alfo affords a powerful 
teft of the affinity of nations. I need fearcely mention the 
almoft inviolable attachment manifefted to thefe, when tranf- 
raitted from time immemorial, efpecially if conneéted with re. 
ligion or upheld by fuperftition. 

* The Celtic inhabitants of this country obferved one of 
their principal feafts on Hallow-evet,. which is ftill called 
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wey, tse 
* See Brit. Crit. vol. xxxi. p. 2. 
_ + “ Our language,’’ fays Mr. Ellis, ‘* was feparately formed, 
in the two countries, and has owed its identity to its being cons 
{ructed of fimilar materials, by fimilar gradations, and by nae 
tions in the fame ftate of fociety.’’ Specimens. 
¢ The night preceding All-Saints day, i.e, O&. 91. Rev. 
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Samh'in. V.SuHannacn. But there is no’! memorial of any 
feftival at the time of the winter folitice. The names which they 
have given to Chriftmas, Corn. Nedelig, Arm. Nadelek, Gael. 
Nollig, Fr. Noel, Nouel, are ail evidently formed from Lat. 
Natal-is, i. e. dies natalis Chriitti. In Corn. it is fometimes 

more fully « xpre fed, Dew Nadelig, literally God's birth-day. In 
ir, it is called Breath -la, Breith-la « but this means nothing 
more than dirth-d lay. 


‘« Thus it appears, that the Celts have not, like the Goths, 


transferred the name of any heathen feaft to Chriftmas; which 
uearly amounts te a ptoof, that they previoufly celebrated none 
at this feafon. The matter is indeed more diretly inverted 
between the Goths and the mais The former, obferving their 
princ.pal feaft in honour of the fan, at the winter folftice, trans. 
ferred the name of it to the day on which it is fuppofed our 
Saviour was born; and adopted the Chriftian defignation, fuch 
as Chriftianity then appeared, of Korf/-maeffa, or Rood-day, for 
the day celebrated in commemoration of the pretended invention 
of the crofs. On the other hand, the Celts, continuing to ob- 
ferve their great annual feftival, alfo originally in honour of the 
fun, in the beginning of May, retained the pagan defignation of 
Beltane, with moft of its rites, while they adopted the 
Chriftian name of the day obferved in commemoration of the 
birth of our Saviour. This difference is obfervable in our owa 
country, to this very day. In thofe countries, of which the 
Piéts were the permanent inhabitants, efpecially beyond the Tay, 
Yule and Rood-day are the defignations ftill ufed; while Beltane 
is unknown, and Chriffmas fcarcely mentioned. But in thofe 
belonging to the Celtic territories, or bordering on it, particu- 
larly in the weft of Scotland, Yak and Rood-day are feldom ot 
never mentioned. 

‘© This of itfelf affords no contemptible proof, that the Piés 
were a Gothic nation, and that they ftill exift in thofe diftricts 
which were poffeffed by their anceftors; efpecially, when viewed 
in connexion with the great fimilarity between the rites, ftill 
retained in the north of Scotland, and thofe formerly common 
throughout the Scandinavian regions, in the celebration of 
Yule. The analogy muft forcibly ftrike any impartial reader, 
who will take the trouble to confult this article in. the 
Dictionary. Had the Piss been exterminated, or even the 

reatelt part of them deftroyed, and their country occupied by 
Celts; it is improbable, that the latter would have adopted the 
Gothic defignation of Yule; and quite inconceivable, that they 
would have totally dropped the term Beltane, ufed to denote the 
moft celebrated feaft of their forefathers. Why fhould this be 
the only term ufed in thofe places formerly under the Celtic do- 
minion, and totally unknown in Angus, Mearns, and other 
counties, which their language, after the fubjogation of the 
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Pias, is fuppofed to have overrun? Did they borrow the term, 
Yule, from a few ftraggling Saxons? This is contrary to,all ana~ 
logy, Did the Saxons themfelves adopt the name given by 
their Norman conquerors to Chriftmas? Gehol was indeed ufed 
in A. Saxon, as a defignation for this day; but rarely, as it 
was properly the name of a month, or rather of part of two 
months. ‘The proper and ecclefiaftical defignation was Mid. 
avinter-daegy Midwinter-day. .Had.any name been: borrowed, 
it would have been that. moft appropriated to religious ufe. 
This name, at any rate, muft.have been introduced with- the 
other, But we have not a veftige of it in Scotland, The 
name Yuje is. indeed ftill ufed: in England. But it is in the 
northern counties, which were poflefied by a people originally 
the fame with thofe who inhabited the lowlands of Scotland, - 
Vol. I. p. 43. 


The opinion here fupported, will probably be further 
combated by thofe who have efpoufed the contrary hypo- 
thefis; but we think that many arguments here adduced, 
will not eafily find a refutation. 

Of the Diétionary itfelf we can only give a few fpeci- 
mens, accompanying them by fuch remarks as. may arife out 
of the contents. Very early in the letter A, is a capital 
article on the ABBOT of UNRESSOUN. But as this was 

iven by the author himfelf,, in his profpeétus, and has thus 
a widely circulated, we fhall not here infert it. Much 
light is thrown by it upon the Englifh cuftoms of the Lord 
of Mifrule, and the Boy- Bifhap; and fome additions have been 
made fince it was originally laid before the public.. The 
fame may be faid of Arles or Airle-penny, under the fame 
letter. As Beltane has been menuoned in our former quo- 
tation, we will give that article here: 


“ BELTANE, Bertery, (2 “The name of a fort ‘of fettival 
obferved on the firft day of May, O.S, hence ufed to denote 
the term of Whitfunday. | 


‘© At Beltane, quhen ilk bodie bownis 
To Peblis to the Play, 
To heir the fingin and the foundis, 
The folace, futh to fay, 
Be firth and forreft furth thy found ; 
Thay graythit tham fyll gay. 
| Peblis to the Play, f..1, 


“On Beltane day, in the yeir nixt followyng, callic the 
{nuentioun of the haly croce, James Stewart the thrid fon of 
Duke Mordo, mouit with gret ire, that his fader and brethir 
war haldin in captiuite, came with ane gret power to Dunbritane, 
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and brint dt, efter that he had flane Johne Stewart of Dundonald, 
with xxxii. men init. Bellend. Cron. B. xviii ¢. 2. 

‘© And quhair it be taintit that thay [ruikis] big, and the 
birdis be flowin, and the neft be foondin in the treis at Be/taxe, 
the treis fal be foirfaltit 10 the King.” Aéts Ja. 1.1424. c.-21. 
Edit. 1566. 

«© On the firft of May, O. S a feftival called Beitan is annu- 
ally held here. It is chiefly celebrated by the cow-herds, whd 
affemble by fcores in the fields, to drefs a dinner for themielves, 
of boiled milk andeggs. Thefe difies they eat with a fort of 
cakes baked for the occafion, and having fall lumps in the form 
of nipples, raifed all over the furface. The cake might perhaps 
be an offering to fome deity in the days of Druidifm.”  P, Lo. 
gicrait, Perchs. Seatift. Acc: v. 84. | 

‘« A town in Perthfhire, on the borders of the Highlands, is 
called Tillie. (or Tullie-) beltane, ice. the éminence, or rifing 
ground, of the fire of Baal. In the neighbourhood 1s a druidical 
temple of cight upright ftones, where it is fuppofed the fire was 
kindled. At fome diftance from this is another temple of the 
fame kind, but fmaller, and near it a well ftill held in great ve- 
neration. On Beltane morning, fuperttitious, people go to this 
well, aad drink of it; then they make a | joceien round 
it, as 1 am informed, nine times. . After this they in Tike man. 
ner go round the temple. So deep-rooted is this heathenifh fu. 
perftition in the minds of many who reckon themfélves good Pro. 
teftants, that they will not '‘negleét thefe rites, even when Beltane 
falls on Sabbath. : 

‘© The cuftom this remains fin the Weft of S.} amongft the 
herds and young people to kindlé fires in the high grownds, ih 
honour of Beltan. Beltan, which in Gaelic fignifies Baal or 
Bel’s fire, was anciently the:time ‘of this folemnity. It is now 
kept on St. Peter’s day.’?» P. Loatioun, Statift. Acc. mi, 305. 

*€ But the moft particular and diftinG& narration of the fuperiti- 
tious rites obferved at this period, which I have met with, is 
in the Statift. Acc. of the P. of Callander, Perths. 

‘© The people of this diftritt have two cuftoms, which are 
faft wearing owt, not only here, but all over the Flighlands, and 
therefore ought to be taken notice of, while they remain. Upon 
the firft day of May, which is called Beltan, or Bal.tein day, all 
the boys in a townfhip or hamlet’ meet in the moors. They cut 
a table in the green fod, of a round figure, by eafting a trench 
in the ground, of fuch circumference as to hold the whole com. 
pany. They kivdle a fire, and drefs a repaft of eggs and milk in 
the confiflence of a cultard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, 
which is toafted at che embers againit a ftone. After the cuftard 
is caten up, they divide the cake into fo many portions, as fimilar 
as poffible to one another in fize and fhape, as there are perfons 
in the company, They daub one of thefe pertions all over with 
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charcoal, until it be perfectly black, They put all the bits of 
cake into a bonnet. Every one, blindfold, draws out a portion, 
He, who holds the bennet, is entitled to the lak bit... Whoever 
draws the black bit, is the devoted perfen who is to be facri. 
ficed to Baal, whofe favour they mean to implore, in rendering 
the year productive of the fuitenance of man and beat: There 
is little doubt of thefe imheman facrifices having been once 
offered in this country, as well as im the eaft, although they! now 
pais from the a& of facrificing, and only compel the devoted 
perfbn to: leap three times through the flames; with which the 
ceremonies of this fettival are clofed, 

. §© Bal.tein fignifies the fire of Baal. Baal, ot Ball, is the 
only word im Gaelic for a globe. This feftival was probably in 
honour of the fun, whofe return, in his apparent anpual courfe, 
they celebrated om account of his having fuch a vifible influence, 
by has genial warmth on the productions of the earth. That 
the Caledonians paid a fuperilitious refpe& to the fun, as was 
the practice among other nations, is evident, not oaly by the 
facrifice at Baitein, bat upon many other occafions, Swati, 
Ace. x1. 621. V. WrppersHins, 

‘¢ A curious monument of the worthip of the heavenly bedies 
ftill remains in the parifh of eat ge Perths. 

“< Near the village of Cargill may be feen fome ere&t flones 
of confiderable magnitude, having the figure of the moon and 
ftars cut out on them, and are probably the rude remains of 
pagan fuperftition. The corn-field where thefe ftones land is 
called the Moowbade [ 1. ybed'] to this day.’* Statiit. Accs Xiik 
§36, $37, WN. 

© Je would appear that fome peculiar fan&tity was alfo afcribed 
to the eighth day of May, from the old S. Prev. ‘ You have 
{kill of man and beaft, you was bora between the Be/tansj’’ 1. @. 
« the firit and-eighth of May.’’ Kelly, p. 976. 

“« Mr. Pennant gives.a Gimilar account, and with the addition 
of fome other circumftances. ‘* On the. firft of May’’ -he fays, 
‘© the lerd{men of every village hold their Ae/-teiw, a rural 
facrifice. They cut a fquare trench on the ground, leaving the 
turf’ mithe middle ; on thac they meke a fire of wood;.on which 
they drefs a large caudle of eggs, butter, oarmeal and.ailk, and 
bring, befides the ingredients of thé cavdle, pleney of -beer ard 
whifkey ; for each of the company moft contribure fomething. 
‘The rites begin with fpilling fome of the caudle on the ground, 
by way of ltbation: on that every. one takes a cake of ‘oatmeal, 
upon which are raifed wine fguare knobs, each dedicated to fome 
particular being, the fuppofed preferyer of their flocks and herds, 
or to fome particular animal, the real deftroyes of them: each 
perfon then: tarns his face. te the. fire, breaks offia knob, and 
flinging it over his thoulders, fays, This J pive to thee proferve 
then my herfess this so thee, preoferve they myi/repy.avd fo an. 
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After that, they ufe the fame eeremony to the noxious animals : 
This I give to thee, O fox! {pave thou my lambs; this to thee, O 
hooded crow! this to thee, O eagle? 

‘© When the ceremony is over, they dine on the caudle: and 
after the feaft is finifhed, what is left is hid by two perfons de. 
puted for that purpofe ; But on the next Sunday they reafiemble, 
and finifh the reliques of the firft entertainment.’* Tour in 
Scotland, 1769. p. 110, 111. 4to, edit. 

** The refemblance between the rites of different heathen 
nations is furprifing, even where there is no evidence that thefe 
rites had the fame origin. It is not fo ftrange, that the fame 
objeéts fhould excite their love or their fear, becaufe men in ge- 
neral are aétuated by common principles. But, it cannot eafily 
be accounted for, that, when the expreffions of thefe are entirely 
aruitvary, there fhould be an identity, or a ftriking fimilarity. 

The Lemuria was a feaft obferved by the ancient Romans, 
during the nones of May, in order to pacify the {pirits or 
ghofts that excited their apprehenfions by might. Thefe hobgeb- 
lins they called Lemures. Some of the Roman writers pretend, 
that this feaft was called Lemaria, quafi Rewnria from Remus, 
who was flain by his brother Romulus; that it was inftitated 
for making atonement to his ghoft, which ufed to difturb the 
murderer; and that the word was gradually foftened into Lemu- 
via. It feems pretty certain, that the inftitution of the Lemuria 
was previous to that of ‘the Ferialia. 

“* According to Ovid, he who obferved thefe gloomy rites, 
rofe during the profound filence of night. ‘To prevent his meet- 
ing with any of thofe nocturnal fpirits, he clapped his fingers 
clofe together, with the thumb in the middle ; and thrice wathed 
his hands in fpring-water. Then turning round, he put fome 
black beans in his mouth, which he threw hackiovierd, and faid, 
while throwing them, Thefe J jend, by thefe beans I redeem both 
myfelf and mine. ‘This he repeated wine times, without lookin 
over his fhoulder. For he believed that the ghoft followed him, 
and gathered up the beans, while unfeen by him. | Then he 
poured water On a certain kind of brafs, and made. it ring, re- 
quiring the ghoft to depart from his dwelling. Having faid 
nine times, Depart, ye ghofts of my fathers! he ventured to look 
behind him, being perfuaded that he had ftritly performed ail the 
facred ceremonies. Fait. Lib. 

*€ Nine feems to have been a facréd number with the heathen. 
The Bel.tein cakes have nine knobs; and the perfon, who pla. 
cated the nocturnal fpirits, repeated his addrefs to them wine 
times. The throwing of the beans backward is fimilar to the 
cuftom of throwing the knobs over the fhouider; the addrefs to 
the names, The/e T fend, by thefe f redeem, &c. to the language 


ufed at Bel.tein in devoting the Knobs, This J giwe to thee, &C, 
As the Romans believed. that ma {pirit «kept: ‘behind the perfon 
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who performed the ceremonies already mentioned, fomething of 
the fame kind is {till believed by the fuperftitious of our own 
country. For he who /aws bemp-—Seed at Halloween, believes 
that, by looking over his fhoulder, he will fee the apparition of 
his future wife. 4 
‘© In fome circumftances, however# the rites obferved on 
Beltein day bear fully us much refemblance to thofe peculiar to 
the Palilia, a feaft celebrated by the ancient Romans, on the arft 
of April, in honour of Pales the goddefs of thepherds. ‘The 
defign of both feems to have been the fame ;—to obtain pro. 
tection for fhepherds and their flocks, As the herdfmen kindle 
a fire on Beltein day, we learn from Ovid that fires were Jaid 
in order, which were leapt over by thofe who obferved the 
Palilia. 
‘«¢ Certe ego tranfilui pofitas ter in ordine flammas. 
Faft, Lib. 4. 
As acake is baked for Beltcin, a large cake was prepared for 


Pales.— 





« Et nos faciamus ad annum 
Paftorum dominae grandia liba Pali. Faf. Lib. ge 
** The Romans had alfo a beverage fomewhat refembling our 
caudle ; for they were to drink milk and the purple /epa, which, 
according to Pliny, is new wine boiled till only a third part 
femaln. : 
«¢ ‘Tum licet, ‘appofita veluti cratere camella, 
Lac niveum potes, purpureamque fapam, did. 


“* The prayer addreffed to Pales is very fimilar to that idola~ 
troufly ufed in our own country. 


‘€ Thee, goddefs, O let me propitious find, 
And to the fepherd, and his foecep be kind. 
Far from my folds drive noxious things away, 
And let my flocks in wholefome paftures ftray.— 
May I at night my morning’s number take, 
Nor mourn a theft the prowling wolf may make,— 
_ May all my rams the ewes with vigour prefs, 
To give my flocks a yearly due increafe, &c. 
Fafti, Tranfl by Maffey, B. 4: 
_ “ Eggs always forming a part of the rural feaft of Beltein, 
it is not improbable that this rite is as ancient as the heathenifa 
inftitution of the feftival. As it appears that the Gauls call the 
fun Bel or Belus, in confequence of their communication with 
the Phenicians, the fymbol of the egg might alfo be borrowed 
from them, It is well known, that they reprefented the heavenly 
bodies as oviform; and worfhipped an egg in the orgies of 
Bacchus, as an image of the world. Plut. in Sympof. Univerf. 
Hift. vol. i. Cofmog. p. 34. 
** ‘The Egyptians alfo reprefented Cneph, the archireét of the 
world, with an egg coming out of his mouth. In the bree 
afcribe 
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afcribed to Orpheus, Phanes, ‘the firft-born god, is: faid to be 
produced from an egg. On thefe principles, the ftory of the 
ferpentine egg, to which the Druids afcribed fuch virtues, may 
be explained. As they were greatly attached to myitery, they 
moft probably meant the egg as a fymbol of feamdity, and in 
this refpett might confectate it to the worfhip of the fun, whom 
they acknowledged, in their external rites at leaft, as the uni- 
verfal parent. RS 

** 'T'o the fame fource, perhaps, may we trace the cuftom fo ge. 
neta] among children in: this country, of having eggs dyed of 
different colours at the time of Peace, as they term it, that is, 
Pafch or Eatter. 

‘« A rite, allied to thefe, is {till pretty. generally. obferved 
throughout Scotland, by the fuperftitious, or by yourig people 
merely as a frolic ; although nothing can be accounted entirely 
innocent, which tends to preferve ancient fuperftition. Early in 
the morning of the firft day of this month, they go out to thie 
fields to gather May-dew; to which fome afcribe a sappy infiu. 
ence, others, I believe, a-fort of medical virtue. . This cuitom 
is defcribed by the unfortunate Ferguffon. 

‘« On May-day, in a fairy ring, 
We've feen them. round St. Anthon’s fpring, 
Frae grafs the caller dew-drags wring 
To weet their ein, 
And water clear as cryftal {pring, 
To fynd them clean, 
Poems, ii, 41, 
¢ "The firft of May feems to have been particularly obferved 
in different countries. There feems alfo to have been a general 
belief, that this was a fore of holiday amnong the inhabitants of 
the invifible world and witches. The firlt of May is celebrated 
in Iceland. 

‘¢ Although the none of Beltein is unknown in Sweden, yet 
on the lait day of April, ne, the evening preceding our 
Eeltein, the country people light great fires on the hills, and 
fpend the night in fhootiag. This with them is the eve of 
Walburgh’s Mefs. ‘The firft of May is alfo obférved. 

«© Tr is called inSweden War Fruday; \e jour de notre Dame, 
our Lary’s day: ‘The witches are fuppofed to take, in the night 
preceding thac day, therr flight to Blakulla, a famous moun- 
tain; bat it was formerly believed in Germany, that the witches 
travelled to the Bloxberg or Brocken, a high mountain conti- 
goous to the Hartz Foreft.”*» Von Troil’s Lett. on Iccland, 
p- 24, BYaakalla, pronounced Blokalla, is a rock in the fea be- 
tween the ifland Oéland and Smoland, which, on account of the 
many fhipwreeks that happened there, was in’ former times be- 
lieved by the vulgar to be inhabited by demons, who brought 
thefe calamities on mortalg. Hefce,’” Thre fays, ‘* fprung 
another fable, that on the Thurfday of the great week, se 
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witches came hither to hold an infernal feaft ;°’ vo. Blaa. This 
Blokulla js the place deferibed in the relation ‘of the ftrange 
witchcraft difcovered in the village Mohra in Swediand; 
Satan*s Tnvifible World, p. 92, &c. 

‘¢-Jn Ireland, Beltein is ‘celebrated on the oift June, at the 
time of the folftice. There, as they make fires on the tops of 
hills, every member of the fanvily is made to pais through the 
fire; as they reckon this ceremony ‘neceffary to enfure good for- 
‘tune duthioh the fucceeding year. This refembles the rite ufed 
by the Romans in the. Palilia, Béltein is alfo obferved in Lan. 
cafliire. . , 

«© The refpe@ paid by the ancient Britons to Belus, or Be- 


* linus, is evident from the. names of fome of their Kings. As 


the Babylonians had their Beletis, or Belibus, Rige-Belus, Mero- 
dach.Baladen, and BelBazzar; the Tyrians their /t.dcals and 
Balator, the Britons had their Cafli-be/in, and their Cuno-dedin. 

«« As it has been comnion, in the Higlilands, to kindle fires 
in the open air, on. eminentes, on this dayy Dr.:Mac Pherfon 
mentions this as ‘one of the remains of heathen faperftition, He 
thinks that our anceftors, like almoft every heathen nation, wor- 
fhipped the fun, under the name of Griaz or Grannius. Critical 
Differt. xvii. p. 286. xix. p. 319. 

«© The Gael. and Ir.sword Beal-tine or Beil-tine fignifies Bels 
Fire; as compofed of Baal or Belt, one of the names of the 
fun in Gaul, and teix fignifying fire. Even.in Angus a’ fpark 
of fire is called a te‘a or teind. 

“* Obrien gives the following account of Beal-tine. ** Ignis 
Beli Dei Afiatici: i.e. tine-Beil. May day, fo called from large 
fires from which the Druids were ufed to light on the fummits 
of the higheft hills, into which they drove four-footed beafts, 
ufing at the fame time certain ceremonies to expiate for the fins 
of the people. This pagan ceremony af lightipg thefé fires in 
honour of the Afiatic god Belis, gave its namé to the éntire 
month of May, which is to this day called wi #4, Beul-tine in 
the Irith language. Doc. Keating {peaking of this fire of Bea/ 
fays, that the eattle were drove through ft abd not fucrificed, 
and that the chief defign of it was to keep Of aif contagious 
diforders. for them for that yeat; and he'alfe days; thet atk the 
inhabitants of Ireland quenched their fireson.that day, and 
kindled them again out of fome pare of that fires!’ He adds, 
from an ancient Gloflary ; ‘¢ The Daids lighted two folemna 
fires every year, and drove all four-fooied beaits through them, 
in order to preferve them from all contagious diflempérs during 
the current year.” : : | 

** It tas been conjetured, with confiderable appearance of 
probability, that druidifin had. its origin ftom the Phenicians. 
it is favourable to this idea, ‘that the continental Gauls, though 
more Civilized, or rather, lefs barbarous, than thofe of Britain, 

came 
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came over to this country to be perfeéted in the diuidical m 
teries, Now, as the Gauls in Britain were undoubtedly a co- 
Jony from the continent, had they brought their religion with 
them, it is not eafy to conceive that thofe, from whom the 
originated, fhould have recourfe to them for inftru@tion. If we 
fuppofe that they received it from the Phenicians, who traded 
to this country in a very early period, it will obviate the dif. 
ficulty. There is, however, another idea that may in part.ac- 
count for this circumftance. The Britons, from their infular 
fituation, might be fuppofed to preferve their religion more 
pure, as being lefs connected with others, and for a long time 
feparated from the Be/gae, who do nat feem to have adopted the 
druidical worfhip. | 

‘© That there was a great fimilarity between the religion of 
the Druids, and that of the heathen in the eaft, feems unde- 
niable. Strabo fays that Ceres and Proferpinc were worfhipped 
in Britain according to the Samothracian; i, e, Phenician rites ; 
Gale’s Court, i, 46. 7 

‘© Bochart not only takes notice of Baal, Baalfamon, the 
god of heaven, but of a female deity worfhipped by the Pheni- 
cians under the name of Baaltis. This he fays Megaftenes and 
Abidenus write Beltiz. He fuppofes this goddefs to have been 
the fame with Afarte ; Georg. p. 786. _ According to Pliny the 
Druids began both their months and their years from the fixth 
moon. 

<¢ It forms no inconfiderable prefumption that the inhabitants’ 
of the countries north from Perththire are not of Celtic origin, 
that the name of Beltein is unknown to them, although familiar 
to every one in Perthfhire and in the weftern cousties; and the 
name by which the term Whitfunday, which falls within a few 
days of it, is generally expreffed. 

«© G. Andr. derives the name of Balldur, one of the Af, or 
Scandinavian deities, from Baal or Be/, which fignifies Lord; 
obferving that the name Ba/ldwr contains a fimilar allufion, It 
is thought that they, were called A/ar or Af, as being originally 
the companions of Odin in his expedition from 4/fa, V. Rune. 
Day.” Vol. I. 


No objection will be made to this very curious article, 
unlefs it be on the fcore of its copioufnefs. Hluftration is 
heaped on illuftration, till the reader is almoft loft in a quan. 
tity of matter, not perhaps always ftri€tly relevant. In his 
etymologies alfo, Dr. Jamiefon fometimes appears too 


anxious to recite all poffible conjeétures, without deciding 
in preference for any one. The following word, generally 
fuppofed to be a mere cant term in England, appears here 
with very refpeétable authorities, from Scottifh authors, 
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« DUD, ~% 1. Arag, S.; duds, rags, A. Bor. 

«« Every dud bids another. good day ;’’ S. Prov. ** fpoken 
of people in rags and tatters ;’” Kellyy p. 109. 

« This choice is juft as-unco as the laft,— 
aair-brain’d little ane wagging a’ wi’ duds. 
Ro/s’s Helenore, p. 40: 

‘© Hence daily dud, the difh-clout ; S. B. becaufe, as it is ge- 

nerally a tattered cloth, it is in conftant ufe, 

2. Duds, dudds, pl. Clothing, that efpecially which is of 
inferior quality, S. Duds, clothes; dudman, a {carecrow ; 
alfo, a ragged fellow; Welt. E. V. GI. Grofe, 

_€ T dar nocht cum yon mercat to, 
I am fo evvil fone-brint ; 
Among yon marchands my dadds do? 
Peblis to the Play, ft. 4. 


«« Shame and forrow on her fnout that fuffers thee to fuck, 
“« Or when thy duds are bedirten, that gives them a douk. 
Polwart, Watfon’s Col. p. 15. 
«¢ But or thay twynd him and his dudis, 
The tyme of none was tareit. 





Chron. S. P. i. 384. 

“ic. It was paft midday before they ftripped him of his 
clothes. 

‘< Shaw mentiOns Gaal. dud, a rag, and dudach, ragged. 
This may be allicd to C. B. dicd, to put off, exuere; Davies, 
But the word is moft probably of Goth origin. If. dude de. 
notes a lighter kind of clothing, indumentum levioris generis ; 
Ad dude ein upp, levidenfe aligm veitire. Gr, odvw has been 
mentioned as allied. Belg. tod. todde, a rag. 

“ As duds is Commonly ufed by the vulgar to denote the 
clothes worn by them when at work, it feems to be the fame 
with the If], word, It may have been transferred to rags, as 
the fecondary fenfe, becaufe people are not nice about their work. 
ing apparel » and often wear it after it is tattered. Could we 
{uppofe that the Iff. word had ever fignified rags, we might 
deduce it from dya, imperf. dude, pendere facio; dudii, motabat, 
quaifabatur, (G. Andr. p. $0. 54) as rags or tatters are fhaken 
by the wind or by the motion of the wearer.” 


Buccaso, another word, thought here to be mere 
gibberifh, is illuftrated alfo under BoGILL-Bo., 
The article on METHINK is a curious one. 


“ METHINK, vw. imperf. Methinks. 
He faid, ‘* Me think, Marthokys, fone, 
R yche as Golmakmorne was wone, 
To haiff fra hym all his mengne ; 
Rycht fwa all his fra'ws bas he. 
Barbour, iii. ber MS. 
Me-thyak 
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°© Me-thynk all Scottis men fuld be 
Haldyn gretly to that Kyag. 
Wyntown, Vili. 98, 1726 


‘¢ There has been a general prejudice again the E.,word me. 
thinks. It has been compared to the language of a Dutchtnan, at. 
tempting to fpeak Englifli. ‘* This,’’ fays Dr. Johnfon, ‘¢ is 
imagined to bea Norman corruption, the French being apt to 


confound me and J.’’ But the term has not get common juftice. 


Its origin, and its claims, have not been fairly inveftigated. . In 
Gl. Wynt. it has been obferved ; “* The v. is here ufed imper- 
fonally : and this feeming irregularity, which ftill remains in the 
Englith, is at leaft as old as the daysof Ufa, and feems to run 
through all the Gothic languages.’’ 

‘« But the irregularity is merely apparent. The pbrafeolcegy has 
been viewed as anomalous, froma miftaken idea, that me is here 
ufed for 7, as if the aceufative were put for the nominative. 
Thus it is rendered by Johnfon, / think. Now me is nat the ac- 
cufative, but the dative. The term, fo far from being a modern 
corruption, is indeed an ancient idiom, which has been nearly 
repudiated as an intruder, becaufe it now ftands folitary in our 
language. Ithas not been generally obferved, sat A. S. thinc-any 
thinc.can, not only figniges to think, but to feem, to appear ; 
cogitare, putare ; alfo, videri. Lye, therefore, when quoting the 
A. S. phrafe,. me thincth, properly renders it, mihi videtur, (it 
appears to me), adding ; Unde noftra methinketh, methinks. The 
thincth frequently occurs ina fimilar fenfe ; Tibi videtur, It feems 
to thee. 

“© As MoesG. thank-jan net only fignifies to think, but to 
feem, Ulphilas ufes the fame idiom in the plural. Thunkecith im ; 
Videtur iis; It appears to thém; Matt. vi. 7. There is 
merely this difference, that the pronoun is affixed. Alem. thenk, 
en, thunk-en, is ufed in the fame manner. Uns thuntit; Nobis 
videtur, It feems tous. Ifl. thyk-ia, thith-ia, videri; Thikke 
mier ; Videtur mihi. V. Jun. Gl. Goth. vo. Thank-jan. Sw. 


mig tyckes, mihi videtur, Seren, Belg. my dankt; Germ, es 


dunket mich, id.’’ Vol. Il. 


We know not how to give the reader, who does not 
poffefs this book, a fair idea of it, but by fuch fpecimens ; 
adding, that if we were merely to give a lift of the words 
that are copioufly and fatisiactomly explained in this 
Dittionary, we fhould occupy a large fpace. Dr. Jamiefon 
appears to be deeply learned in the dialeéts of the German 
and the northern languages of Europe, a qualification 
efiential to his undertaking; and on this ground he occa- 
fionally difputes the etymologies afigned by Mr. H. Tooke 


to Scottith particles. That in a compilation whefe objeét 
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is fo extenfive, many omiffions muft have happened, is what 
we cannot but fuppo’e ; and what the author himfelf anti- 
cipates in his preface; but we can fairly fay that we have 
not been difappointed in any objeéts of refearch, when we 
have confulted the book, with a Scottifh author before us; 
and our attention was dire€ted to the book as foon as. it aps 
peared *. We are fatisfied that it well deferves a con{pi- 
cuous place in every refpectable library; and that it has 
very feldom happened that fo fuccefstul an effort has been 
made in the firft attempt to form a Dittionary for a particu- 
Jar language. The author’s works m divinity we have for- 
merly praifed, and we are happy now to do the fame juf- 
tice to his philology. 





Art. II. Ziuftrations of Saelpeare. and of ancient Manners : 
with Differtations on the Clowns and Fools of Shak/{peares 
on the Calle&ian of geeeler Tales entitled Gefta Romanorum ; 
and on the Englifh Morris Dance. By Francis Douce. The 
Engravings on Waod by J. Berryman. Two Vols. large 
Svo, ll. Ils. 6d. Longman and Co. 1807. 


BY a long eftablifhed confent, founded on the knowledge 
and experience of his attainments, Mr. Douce is con. 
fidered as one of thafe beft qualified to illuftrate the writings 
of our favourite Shak{peare. | 
In all the editions which are allowed to be claffical, and 
for this reafon have become popular, we find this gentle- 
man’s name of frequent occurrence; and whoever reads 
Shak{peare with our feelings, or with any defire to fee 
difficulties of conftru€tion removed, the phrafeology of the 
times explained, the cuftoms and manners of Shak peare’s 
age elucidated, will readily allow that the notes’ of Mr. 
Douce are in a peculiar manner fatisfatory and inftru€tive ; 
we are therefore truly glad that he has thus condefcended tu 
bring them together, correéting where he thought it ne- 
ceffary, and with additions highly interefting and important. 
_Ina very neat-and appofite preface, Mr. Douce informs 
his reader of his motives for the prefent undertaking, and’ 
the plan which he has purfued. Aware as we are of the great® 
fervice which has been rendered by thefe animadverfions, 


Ma — aay ° —- eet 
® See Brit. Crit. Vol. XXX1. p. g98. 
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to the literature of our country, and how much the know. 
ledge of our popular cuftoms and antiquities has been aug 
mented by them, we cannot fufficiently admire the delicacy 
and the modefty with which the writer {peaks of his pertorm- 
ance. After annoucing the Differtations which accompany 
this work, which are on the Gelta Romanorum, the clowns 
and tools of Shak{peare, and the morris dance, the fol- 
lowing excellent advice is given to all future editors of 
Shak {peare. 


‘© This preface fhall not be concluded without embracing the 
opportunity of fubmitting a very few hints to the confideration 
of all future editors of Shakfpeare. | 

«¢ It were much to be wifhed that the text of an author, and 
more efpecially that of our greateft dramatic writer, could be 
altered as feldom as poflible by conjectural emendation, or only 
where it is manifeftly erroneous from typographical caufes. The 
readers of Dr. Bentley’s notes on Milton will foon be convinced 
of the inexpediency of the former of thefe practices, and of what 
little importance are the conjeCtures of the mete fcholar, when 
unaccompanied by {kill and judgment to dite& them. 

** As the infotmiation on a particular fubject has been hitherto 
frequently difperfed in feparate notes, and confequently remains 
imperfect in each of them; would it not be more defirable to 
cancentrate this fcattered intelligence, or even to reduce it toa 
new form, to be referred to whenever neceifary ? 

“« Although the ftri& reftitution of the old orthography is not 
meant to be infifted on, nor would indeed accommodate the ge- 
nerality of readers, there are many inftances in which it fhould 
be ftated in the notes; and fuch will occur to every tkilful 
editor. 

«* Every word or paflage that may be fubftituted in the text 
in the room of others, to be found in any of the old editions, 
fhould be printed in iffflics, and affigned to its proper owner, 
with a reafon for its preference to the originals. ‘The mention. 
of variations in the old copies muft of courfe be left to an editor’s 
difcretion. No difparagement is meant to the mémory or talents 
ef one of the greateft of men, when a proteft is here entered againtt 
*¢ the text of Dr. Johnfon.’’ 

** Tt is to be regretted that all editions of Shakfpeare, as well 
as of other dramatic writers, have not marginal references to 
the acts and fcenes of each play. Thofe of Bell and Stockdale 
are, in this refpe&t, pre-eminently ufeful. ‘The time and trouble 
that would be faved in confulting them would be very confider- 
able.’’  P. xiii 


The reader fhould be informed that the edition of Shakf- 
peare ufed in the compilation of thefe volumes, and to which 
the pages cited refers, is the laft publifhed by Mr. Steevens 

4 himlelf, 
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himfelf in fifteen. volumes, 8vo. 1793, but that to fa- 
cilitate the reference to other editions, the aéts and fcenes 
of the plays are {pecified. 

The reader will, however, have made very little progrefs 
without making the difcovery, that thefe volumes; exhibit 
a plentiful harvelt of new obfervations and critici{ms, not to 
be found in the edition of Shak{peare abovementioned. 
Thefe generally indicate a very-extenfive, anda very inti- 
mate acquaintance with all writers in various languages, at 
all capable of elucidating the fubjeét. : 

The firft fpecimen’ ‘we give is the following note on a 
fpeech of Ariel in the Tempeft, which has eve rife to a 
very elegant tract, privately printed by Mr. Malone. 


Art. ftill-vext Bermoothes— 
“ The voyage of Sir George Sommers to the Bermudas in the 
year 1609 has heen already noticed with a view of afcertaining 
the time in which The Tempe? was written; but the important 
particulars of his Aipapreck, from which it is exceedingly pro. 
bable that the outline of a confiderable part of this play was 
borrowed, has been unaccountably overlooked.’ Several con 
temporary narratives of the above event were publifhed, which 
Shakfpeare might have confulted ; and the converfation of the 
time might have furnifhed; or at leat fuggefted, fome particulars 
that are not to be found in any of the printed accounts,, In 
1610 Silvefter Jourdan, an eyewitnefs, publifhed A Difcovery of 
the Bermudas, otherewife called the Ie of Divels:. By Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir Geo. Sommers, and Captayne Newport, with divers 
ethers. Next followed Strachey’s Preceedizgs of the Exglifh Co- 
lonie in Virginia 1612,.4to, and fome other pamphlets of lefs 
moment. From thefe accounts it appears that the Bermudas 
had never been inhabited, but as xader the influence of inchant. 
ment; though an addition to a fubfequent edition of Joutdan’s 
work gravely ftates that they are not inchanted; that Sommers’s 
fhip had been /p/it between two rocks ; that during his ftay on the 
ifland feveral con/piracies had taken place; and that a /ea-monfler 
in /bape like a man had been feen, who had been fo called after 
the monftrous tempefts that often happened at Bermuda. In 
Stowe’s Annals we have alfo an aecount of Sommers’s fhipwreck, 
in which this important paflage occurs, ** Sir George Sommers 
fitting at the ftearne, feeing the tip defperate of reliete, looking 
every minute when the fhip would finke, hee efpied land, which 
according to his and Captaine Newport’s opinion, they judged 
it fhould be that dreadfull coaft of the Bermode:, which iland 
Were of all nations faid and fuppofed to bee inchanted and inhabited 
with witches and devillt, which grew by reafon of accuftomed 
monftrous thunder, ftorm, and sempeff, neere unto thofe ilands, 
’ r¢ alfo 

BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXXII. JULY, 1808, 
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alfo for that the whole coaft is fo wonderous dangerous of rockes, 
that few can approach them, but with unfpeakable hazard of 
fip-wrack,”’ Now if fome of thefe circumftances in the thip. 
wreck ‘of Sir George Sommers be confidered, it may poflibly 
turn out that they are ‘* the particular and recent event which 
determined Shakfpeare to call his play The Tempef *,"’ inftead 
of ‘* the great tempeft of 1612,’’ which has. already been fup. 
pofed to have fuggefted its name, and which might have happened 
after its compofition. If this be the fact, the play was written 
between 1609 and 1614, when it was fo illiberally and invidi- 
eufly alluded.to: in Ben Jonfon’s Bartholomew-fair.’’ Vol. 1. P. 5. 


Mr. Malone, it appears, from the traf above-mentioned, 
confiders the difcovery of the conneftton which fubfifted be- 
tween Shak{peare’s play of the Tempeft and the Shipwreck 
of Sir George Sommers in the ifland of Bermuda, as exclu- 
fively his own. But it had occurred, it feems, to Mr. Douce 
alfo. Acftrong corroboration of the idea! 

At the end of this play of the Tempeft, as well as in 
every one which fucceeds, the reader will find fome ani- 
madverfions on the Clowns and Fools of Shakfpeare, It 
would be an undertaking alike arduous and unavailing to 
attempt to give tie reader a complete idea of the contents of 
thefe interefling volumes. Every paflage of Shakfpeare 
which has perplexed the commentators, will be found to 
have had the benefit of the author’s animadverfions, the errors 
of former writers on the fabje&, not excepting Mr. Steevens 
himfelf, are candidly corretted. Indeed, Mr. Stcevens, 
whofe general merit, extenfive reading, and acutenefs of 
remark, we are very willing to acknowledge, was apt to 
exprefs and to vindicate his opinions with too much perti- 
nacity and confidence. Mr. Douce frequently correéts 
his miftakes, but in a very quiet unoftentatious manner, of 
which the following very fenfible note affords a happy 
{pecimen. 


“ Sacar. There, where your ergofies, with portly fail 
Like figniors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or as it-were the Pageeats of the fea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 


«© Argofies are seh sa defined to be ‘* fhips of great burthen,”’ 
and fo they are defcribed almoft wherever they are mentioned. 
Mr. Steevens has quoted Rycaut’s Maxims of Turki Polity, to 
thew that the term originated ina corruption of Ragofes, i.e, 
fhips of Regu/az. Wowever fpecious this may appear, it is to be 





* See Malone’s Shat/p. vol. i, part i. p. 379. 
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obferved that Rycaut, a writer at the end of the féventeenth 
century, only ftates it as @ matter of report, not asa fa@; and 
he feems to have followed the flight authority of Roberts’s 
| = Marchant’s Map of Commerce, If any inftance fhall be produced 
>) of the ufe of fuch a word as ragofe, the objection muft be given 
up. In the mean time it may be permitted to hazard another 
opinion, which is, that the word in queition derives its origin 
from the famous fhip Argo: and indeed Shakfpeare himfelf ap- 
pears to have hinted as much; for the ftory of Jafon is twice 
adverted to in the courfe of this play. On one of thefe occafions 
Gratiano certainly alludes to Antonio’s argofie when he fays, 


‘© We are the Jafons, we have won the fleece.’’ 
AG iii. Se. 2. 

Gregory of Tours has more more than once made ufe of Argis 

to exprefs a fhip generally. With refpect to Ragozixe, it has 
been contended in a former note, page 14.3, that this name ought 

not to have been introduced in the difcuffion of the prefent 
fubjeé. 
4 ‘¢ Mr. Steevens remarks that both ancient and modern editors 
t fe have hitherto been content to read ‘* burghers ow the flood ;’* 
> and, on the authority of a line in which we have ‘ burghers ef 
¢ (BR a city,’ he has fubftituted ‘* burghers of the flood.’” He might 
have been lefs inclined to this new reading, had he recolleéted 


“ that the ‘* figniors and rich burghers oa the flood’’ are the 

7 Venetians, who may well be faid to live on the fea. It would 
be difficult to difcover who are the figniors and burghers of the 

x“ flood, unlefs they be whales and porpoifes. 

ot “ In calling argofies the pageants of the fea, Shak{peare al. 


ludes to thofe enormous machines, in the fhapes of caftles, dragons, 
te thips, giants, &c., that were drawn about the ftreets in the 
ancient fhows or pageants, and which often conftituted the moft 
Ets important part of them.’’ Vol. I. P. 248, 


py So again, 


—- their daggers 
Unmaunerly breech’d with gore. 


““ Mr. Steevens’s explanation muft be objected to. Finding 
that the lower end of a cannon is called its breech, he concludes 
that the Silt or handle of a dagger muft be here intended by the 

» Blike appellation. But is not this literally to miftake the sop for 
4, Bethe bottom? It is conceived that the prefent expreffion, though 
to fe" ittelf fomething usmannerly, fimply means covered as with 
breeches. The idea, uncouth and perhaps inaccurate as it is, 
might have been fu from the refemblance of daggers to the 
Megs and thighs a man. ‘The féentiments of Dr. Farmer on 
this, as on all occafions, are ingenious and deferving of the 
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higheft refpet ; but it is hardly poflible that Shakfpeare could 


have been deceived in the way he ftates. ‘To give colour to his 
apinion, he is obliged in his quotation from Erondell’s French 
Garden, to print the word maffer’s as a genitive cafe fingular, win 
order to apply the pronoun their to daggers; but, without the 
aid of the French text, the word their is in the original equally 
applicable to mafers. Indeed the fubfequent mention of ttock. 
ings, hofe and garters, would have fatisfied a perfon of much lefs 
penettation than Shakfpeare, that breeches were there intended as 
an article of drefs. 

‘« "The above conjecture that the term dreech’d might fignify 
cover'd, fuggefts the mention of a circumftance from which it 
may or the whole be thought to derive fupport. 

«© Te is well known that fome ridicule has been caft on one 
ef our tranflatiens of the Bible from the Genevan French edition, 
on account of the following words, ‘* And they fewed fig-tree 
leaves together and made themfelves breeches,'’ Gen. il. 7; 


whence it has been called the Breeches Bible, and fometimes fold’ 


for a high price. It is generally conceived that this peculiarity 
belongs exclufively to the above Bible; but it isamiftake. The 
Saxon verfion by A®elfric has 4 ripevon ficlear 4 pophron him ped nec, 
and fewes fig leaves and worked them wWEED-BREECH, or cloaths 


for the breech. — Wicliffe alfo tranflates ** and maden hem 


breechis 3’? and it is fingalar that Littleton in his excellent 
dictionary explains perizomata, the word ufed in the Vulgate, 
by breeches. In the manvfcript French tranflation of Petras 
Comeftor’s Commentary on the Bible, made by Guiarsdes Moulins 
in the thirteenth century, we have ‘* couvertures tout autreflint 
comme unnes petites draies.’’ Vol. I; P. 377. 


But we perceive that the great amufement we progreflively 
‘receive as we advance through the work, would lead us too 
long, however pleafing a path, we fhall therefore not paule 
any more to point out {hrubs of more particular fragrance 
and beauty, but generally affure the reader he will find his 
afliduity of examination well rewarded... He will be referred 
to books at once ufeful and amufing, and he will be in- 
formed in every page of fomething important for him to 
know. 

We fhall pafs therefore at once to the Diflertations at the 
ead of the fecond volume; on the Clowns and Fools of 
Shak{peare, on the Geita Romanorum, and onthe ancient 
Enelith Morris Dance. Our account of them we fhall rt 
jerve till next month. 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. III. The Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca. —Ded:- 
cated, by Permiffions to the King. By William Gell, Ejq. 
M.A. F. RS. F.S.A. and Member of the Seciety. of 
Dilettant:. With Sixteen Views, Maps, Fc. 4to.-120 pp. 
21. 12s. 6d © Longman, Hurft, Rees, and Orme. 1807. 


PeARty in the year 1806 Mr. Gell, with two other 
Englifh travellers failed from the Morea to vifit Ithaca, 
an illand fo interefting as, the principal .fcene of Homer's 
‘Ody fley : fo dezr to Ulyfles, that he preferred its rugged 
rocks to immortality, and yet fo little known that, while any 
recent defcription ‘of it would have, becn welcome, this mutt 
be peculiarly acceptable which 1s prefented to us by the 
fame accomplifhed {cholar and ingenious antiquary, to whom 
we have already acknowledged our obligations tor the en- 
tertaiment and information afforded by his elegant. work on 
the ‘Topography of ‘Troy *. joan | 
Although patlages de{criptive of Itha¢a ocourdo rarely in 
the Odydley that we are not enabledaoy forma ery difting 
notion of ats,Geography, from, the. perufal of, them; yet 
Mr. Gell-affires us that an déttial “furvey exhibits many 
inftances of conformity between the ancient territory of 
Ulyiles and: the modern <Theakt, eas) the: viulgdy eorruptly 
denominte that ifland; which retains: aneng .the higher 
ranks of modern Grecks, its'ancient venerable name, Qn 
the local ¢oincidences with thafe paflages iti the Ody fley.: 
on the prefervation. of. its.original name iin tytudifcevery 
of certain medals, and on local tradition this author founds 
his belief (and we readily adépf his opinion) that the ifland 
which he’ defcribes in the prefent* volume is the fame which 
Homer‘affigned as a Linpdont to Wily ffes, , ) 
Yet.of this identity fome doubts have been entertained; 
The Venetian Geographers rendéred the fituation of Ithaca 
uncertain, by beftowing sew, and corrupting old names. 
Sir George Wheeler, {who does not appear to. have ever 
vilited the place) ave ‘Theaki to be Dulichium, and “ 
the Rock of Aftaco to; be the true Ithaca; but the extent of 
this rock does not (as Mr. Gell informs us, p. 12.) by any 
means accord with the dimenfions allowed by Strabo tothe 
illand of Ulyffes. Monf, Le Chevalier is villieg to believe 
Theaki the claffic Ithaca, Scant 
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But this ingenious Frenchman ‘ has given (according to the 
refent author) a long poetical defcription of the ifland ; which, as 
did not touch at Bathi (the chief town and fea-port) he has put 
into the mouth of a Greek failor, whofe account, even fuppofing 
it pofible that a native could have delivered it, is abfolutely too 
abfurd to require refutation, Among other circumftances, the 
Greek relates that he has frequently ftood on the ruins of the 
alace of Ulyfles while his eye ranged over the ifland of Zante. 
Citeninaels, a very lofty mountain in Cephallonia, totally 
excludes the whole of Zarite from the ruins. ‘The views alfo 
muft have been made by the bookfeller, for they do not bear, 
even the moft diftant refemblance to the place ;° and it is wonder- 
ful that Monf. Le Chevalier fhould have fuffered a work of 
fuch merit to have been difgraced by the introduétion of fuch 
fabrications.” P. 13. 


One of the firft obje&s noticed by Mr. Gell, on landing 
in Ithaca, was the beautiful femicircular precipice called 
Koraka Petra, or the Rock Korax, fituated near the fouthern 
extremity of the ifland. To this rock, with its fountain, 
Houier, moft probably alluded in the following line; 


“ Tap xdgaxo; wi my bari Ts xenyn Agsboton.’? 
: mt Ody. N. 408. 


and near the fount (we can fcarcely hefitate to:call it that 
of Arethufa) is a cavern coinciding, as our author con- 
ceived, in diftance and fituation with that hollaw of the 
sock whither Eumaeus retired to fleep, having left Uly fles 
in the houfe. [Téren dad yraups, &c. Od. B. 533. 


To the defeription of this extraordinary fcene is added an 
engraved view, and (in p. 22.) we are informed, that ‘ near 
the bottom of the precipice isa curious natural gallery, about 
feven feet high, which is expreffed in the plate. It may be 
fairly prefumed, from the very remarkable coincidence between 
this place and the Homeric account, that this was the feene de 
fignated by the poet as the fountain of Arethufa, and the re. 
fidence of Eumceus, and perhaps it would be impofible to find 
another fpot which bears, at this day, fo trong a réfemblance to 
a poetic defcription compofed at a period fo very remore.’’ 


The author proceeding to the chief city of Ithaca (called, 
from the depth of water in us port, Bathi or Vathi) paffed 
by T4 wrjuara, a place where ancient tombs and farcophagi 
are flill vifible. . Bathi is firuated clofe to its admirable har- 
bour, and contains about four hundred houles. The Englifh 


travellers were prefent while the feaft-of the:Aicenfion was ce- 
lebrated 
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jebrated by hoifting of colours, ringing of -bells, fhouts of 


joy ‘and exclamations, ‘* avsom 8 Xpislos, adnbivos 3. Qios ; 
Chrift is rifen the true God.” P. 29. The Prytanos, or 
Governor, appointed by the Ionian republic refided at 
Bathi, with a fecretary and other officers, whofe falaries 
were not very burthenfome to the country; arid their.whole 
military force confifted ot a Ruffian ferjeant and twelve men, 
who lived in perfeét harmony with the towns-people. Of 
eight thoufand inhabitants, which the ifland is faid to cons 
tain, two thoufand live in the city. Among thefe, com- 
merce has not yet produced any very» confpicuous. ine 
equality of circumftances, although they poffefs above fifty 
velfels of different defcriptions, which trade*to all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and from which (faye Mr. Gell, p. 31) 
‘* four might be feletted capable of tran{porting the whole 
army of Ulyffes to the fhores of Afia.” This aflertion we 
fubmit to thofe fceptics who doubt whether Ithaca, could, 
at any time, have furnifhed fuch a number of fhips as might 
entitle its Sovereign to much confideration among the 
neighbouring powers. , | 

Although geographical and antiquarian refearches were 
the chief objeét of this ingenious author, he has not, how- 
ever, omitted any opportunity of diverfifying-his pages with 
thort anecdotes or palfages defcriptive of modern cultoms 
efpecially when thefe retain any veftiges of former times, 
as in the following extratt, which relates to the feaft of 
the Afcenfion, already mentioned : et 


f% 


“‘ In the evening of the feftival the inhabitants danced be. 
fore their houfes, and at one we faw the figure which is faid to 
have been firft ufed by the youths and virgins of Delos, at the 
happy retorn of Thefeus from the expedition of the Cretan La- 
byrinth. Jt has now loft much of that intricacy which was fap. 
pofed to alltide to the windings of the habitation of the Mino- 
taur; yet much depends on the genius of the leader, whofe 
movements are followed by .ten or twelve men and women, 
keeping time with the mufic, ayd holding by each other’s hand. . 
kerchiefs., Qne part of the dance refembles'the game of threading 
the needle, as practifed by children in England, a figure not ill- 
applied to the Fepreten: pian of the mazes and perplexities of 
the Labyrinth. We obferved, that on this occafion, no regard 
was paid to the diftinGtions of birth or education; for Signior 

avo, who had been Senator, or reprefentative of Ithaca at Core 
fou, the feat of government, .aod Signior Marco, whofe brother 
was actually employed in that Honourable firuation, faluted the 
meaneft of their acquaintances, on the cheek, with the atmoft cor. 
diality, The manners of the inhabitants are engaging, and 
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ftrangers are received with great hofpitality and politenefs. “The 
ad ranks of fociety are, in general, well thaentad, and are 
able to converfe in Greek, Italian, and frequently French, with 
almoft equal, fluency.’”’ P. 33. | 


Mr. Geil! proceeded by water from Bathi, and vifited the 
Cave of Dexia, which, fituated among the proje€ting rocks 
on a beach, confifting of fand and pebbles, exhibits, although 
in a dilapidated flate, fuch ftrrking features of refemblance 
as immediately reca}l to the memory Homer’s Grotto of the 


Nymphs, defermbed in the Ody fley : 


$6 Dopxvvos Se rb ist Auyany éAtoso yiporros 
ee ‘Ey Or pa ‘Wanns,”? &c. N, 96, &c. 


We have accompanied the author with confiderable fa- 
tisfaCtion during his’ examination of the grotto, and to his 
work we muft refer thofe readers who may wifh to partici- 
pate ‘in the pleafure which we have enjoyed: © This in- 
terefing ‘monument of antiquity is deferibed in ‘the fifth 
chapter ; and notwithflanding an affertion of Strabo, (founded 
mol robably ‘on the report of others) that no fnch grotto 
exifled in his ‘time! we are induced to believe that the rs 
Ackias ro otndasdv, Or the modern cave of Dexia, is the true 
Homeric aitpty Nuxgzav or Grotto of the Nymphs; and 
that the lines Which meéntiofi it in the Ody fey are locally 
defcriptive, alth6ugh Porphyry ‘and other learned commen- 
tators have fuppofed that they Contained various myftical al- 
lufions ; whiJfta modern Freneh. wit has,- with mufapplied 
ingenuity, endeavoured to diftort them into a meaning 
equally indecent and abfurd., . 

We now. approach the hill,of Aito (or the Eagle) where 
the veftiges.of a city and its Jacropolis flill exift; and on 
this {pot (called Palaio Caftro) flood the manfioy of Ulyiles, 
according sto a’ tradition among the inhabitants. We mutt 
lament that the verfes of Homer have furnifhed more ample 
materials, than the hill of Aito, for this author’s-excellent 
defcription of the Royal Palace; the fragments of walls, 
and the impérfect foundation which remain, barely fuggelt- 


ing an idea’ot the plan. Thofe ruins, although® not ex 


amined wihout confiderable difficulty, froth the buifhes and 
rickly fhrubs’ which almoft’ conceal them, have ‘enabled 
Ir. Gell to ‘trace his Ichnogtaphica! defign, entitled’ A 
Plan for fhewing how the Deféription of the Houfe of 
Ulyffes in the Odytfey, may be fuppofed ‘to correfpond 


with the foundations yet yifible on the hill of Aito.” 
This plan is given in the engraving oppofite to page 48 ;' and 
in 
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in that which faces page 49 are reprefented various portions 
of the city walls, thofe of the acropolis, the terraces ‘and 
towers, delineated with the utmoft apparent accuracy; and 
indeed, we are informed, p. 56. that, ‘* The fpecimens of 
mafonry are exa€tly copied on the {[pot, and each ftone is a 
faitliful portrait.” | | 


«“ They are precifely of the fame clafs with the fortifications 
of Argos, Tyrinthus and Mycena, the moft ancient. known in 
Greece, and reputed the work of the Cyclops in the time of 
Paufanias. If the walls of Aito: be not of nearly equal antiquity, 
yet they muft have been ere¢ted at a period very remote, 

‘© No. 3. (The fecond fouth-eaft walj) is in fuch perfec pre. 

feryation that a very good idea may be formed of the fpecies of 
mafonry termed Cyclopian; in which, though the ftones are 
apparently rough, they are, even now, fo exattly united, that in 
many places a knife could not be thruft between them. The 
difficulties which muft have occurred in the nite adaptation of 
thefe mafles to each other, were, doubtlefs, much increafed by 
the weight and dimenfions of the ftones, fome of which are feven 
feet in length, and’ three or four in breadth, 
46 Nos.-9’and gi (The city wall and outer wall of the Acro-: 
polis) afford’ exansples of that early ate of art when the ad. 
ditional fecurity acquired by the pofition of the centre of a: 
lower ftone oppofite to the junction of the two faperincumbent 
blocks had not been obferved. This defect is more: obfervable 
in No. 7, particularly about the centre of the upper part, where 
each ftone refts almoft entirely upon that immediately below, it, 
This peculiariry is obfervable in the walls of Mycena. and 
Tirynthus, as well as in thofe of Lycofura in Arcadia, which 
was reputed ‘the moft ancient city of the Peloponefas. © It may 
poibly be imagined that this method of building might ‘have 
prevailed to & later period in Ithaca’ than in other'parts of Greece, 
as it may be prefumed from the filence of hiftory, that this ifland 
did not partake fo fully in the progrefs of the arts, as the nations 
of the terra firma. Yet that opinion is improbable, for we find 
buildings of every age in the fame place.”” P. 57. 


But we mutt no longer dwell! among thofe venerable mo- 
numents of antiquity; a natural obje€t, not lefs interefting 
to the claffical traveller, attrafts our dbfervation ; the Leu- 
cadian Promontory, fo celebrated as the {cene of Sappho’s 
leap, and the-death of Artemifia.. Of this extraordinary 
tock, which prefents its white and. perpendicular cliff, con- 
fiderably elevated above the fea, a beautiful engraving is 
inferted between. pages 74 and 75. That its) fummit had 
once been crowned with a temple, fome fquared ftones of 
large dimenfions, and the veftiges of a foundation fill 
evince, 
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evince. A few {tones alfo, now piled together in honour 
of a Chniffian faint, point out, according to local tra. 
dition, the {pot where formerly Apollo’s altar Rood. The 
ground is covered with fragments of ancient pottery, and a 
vate, refembling 2 pear in form and fize, was prefented to 
the author in Leucadia, as having been found on the f{pot. 
From this promontory may be diftinguifhed, when the air 
is perfeétly free from vapour, the ifles of Antipaxos, Paxos 
and Corfou, p. 76. -Having mentioned Corfou, Mr. Gell 
informs us, that although this ifland is generally fuppofed to 
have. been the Phoeacia of Homer, Sir Henry Englefield 
confiders its pofition as inconfiftent with the vovage ‘of 
Ulyifes, according to the Odyfley.. The learned: Baronet 
(who, we truft, will profecute the parallel) has difcovered 
many coincidences between the courts of Alcinous and So- 
lomon. The namés of Egypt, Tyre and Sidon, were fa- 
miliar to Homer; and as hetved about the age of Solomon, 
the magnificence of that Sovereign might have been known 
to the Boet, and deemed worthy of enleheasan in his verfes. 
The name of Alcinous expreffes ftrength of underftanding ; 
Solomon's wrfdom is univerially famous. Both had re- 
markable fleets and gardens, lomon’s. kingdom, with 
the twelve tribes under twelve princes, refembles that of 
Alcinous which was ruled by an equal number. The 
golden lions which fupported Solomon’s throne, differ not 
much from the dogs of filver and gold that were pleced 
under that of Alcinous. We fhall add, in the words of 
the prefent author, 


‘© That Neptune fate on the mountains of the Sony as. he 
returned from Aithiopia to’ Aige while he raifed the tempett 
which threw Ulyffes on the coatt of Phasacia; and that the So. 
lymi of Pamphylia are very confiderably diftant from the route. 
The fafpicious character alfo, which Nauficaa, attributes to her 
countryman, agrees precifely with that which the.Greeks .and 
Romans gave of the Jews.’’ Note, p. 76. : 


But we return from this digreffion, and defcending from 
the Leucadian promontory, we accompany Mr. Gell to the 
Monaftery of Kathara. Here he was received by the Hes, 
gumenos or fuperior, with great hofpitality. - 


‘© The firft refrethments (fays he) prefented to a ftranger in 
this country are coffee and lemonade, which are brought. imme-. 
diately : but as every thing elfe is prepared for the occafion 
only, it requires time to get ready a Greek dinner or fupper 
for a traveller, particularly as the lamb, kid, or goat is not 
ufually killed before the arrival of the gueits, Our repaft was 
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at length announced, and we entered a {mall refectory furnifhed 
with a folid oaken table, at the fides of which were two benches, 
with a great chair at the top. The firft difh confifted of a kind 
of omelet, feafoned with onions, and liver, chopped into {mall 
pieces, and profulely covered with brown fugar; a lamb roafted 
whole followed, and there was og elfe curious in the fare, 
except what is there called a cheefe, refembling an Englifh curd, 
which was made of goat’s milk, and was fufpended from the 
top of the room in a linen bag during dinner, that the whey 
might be exprefled. This ie efteemed rather a luxury after the 
month of April, in the fouthern climates. The wine peculiar 
to this country was in great perfection here, having been fent 
from a vineyard belonging to Signior Marco, who accompanied 
us in our tour. It is prepared from the little, grapes called 
currants in England, and is of exquifite flavour, The good old 
Hegumenos had lived fo long in retirement, that, his grey-hounds 
had acquired the habit of treating him as an equal, and enter- 
tained us by the extraordinary violence with which they de. 
manded food, and forced him to fatisfy their hunger. The 
dogs are of a mixed breed, peculiar to himfelf. He has pro. 
cured them on account of the repeated accidents to which a 
fituation furrounded by precipices expofed the grey-hounds of the 
common raee, and which the fagacity of this {pecies prevents, 
He is reputed the keeneft fportfman of the ifland, and proves, 
almoft daily, that Pliny, who affirms that hares died when tranf. 
ported to Ithaca, did not alway's prefer truth to the. pleafure of 
relating a wonderful ftory.’’ P. 89. 


Many valuable remarks are [cattered through the feventh 
and eighth chapters of this work, to which we muft refer 
our readers. pre D appeared to Mr. Gell, p. 104, as cor- 
refponding in fituation with the garden or farm of Laertes, 
defcribed in the Odyfley, (Book. xxiv. v. 204.) 

The rock called Homer’s School retains veftiges of ancient 
mafonry, with niches which probably contained votive of- 
ferings; there are not, however, any traces of inf{criptions, 
A modern chapel has been erefted on the fummit of this 
rock, which bears little refemblance to that in Scio, called 
alfo the School of Homer,, The poet, we may believe, 
was highly venerated by the inhabitants of Ithaca, but we 
Cannot eafily trace any conneétion between this rock and 
the name of Homer, unlefs we fuppofe that it was confes 
crated 4o his memory in later. ages. Mr. G. was ins 
seca the Greek Papas that Homer came to this {pot in 
hopes of recovering his fight, by wathing in the fource 
called Melainudros, and that the ablution was fuccefsful; 
but whether this anecdote was an invention of the — 
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prieft, or founded on popular tradition, could not be af- 


-certained, . P. 113. 


We are’ now obliged, by the Timits of our review, to 
clofe Mr. Gell’s volume, which (we take this opportunity 
of obferying) is a fpecimen of yery elegant Typography ; 
that we have. perufed it with: uncommon fatisfaétion, the 
reader will already have perceived; here, as in the account 
of Troy, he generally renders. Homer his own commentator, 
yet difeovers fuch a knowledge of ancient and modern 
writers as clearly evinces that, he had qualified himfelf by 
‘previous fludy for his Geographical and Antiquarian Re- 
fearches. © We have been affured, by travellers who lately 
vifited manyf the fcenes delineated in the excellent’ en- 
gravings of this’work, ‘that@he author's drawings are no lefs 
accurate than they are beautiful; his furvey ot: Greece has 
furnifhed him, we underftand, with ample and valuable ma- 
terials for future publications, and we fhall have much 

leafure in announcing to the ‘public any new produétion of 
his pen or pencil. B O° SR *h08 
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ARrT.IN. 4: Body of Theology; principally Prafical: ine 
Series of Leétures. By: Robert. Fellowes, A.M. Oxon 
2 Vols. 8vo. ,.Mawiman. 1807. 


\ TE have long declared‘outfelves anfriendly to: Mr. Fé 

lowes’s Sv fein of Theology ; his praétical exhortations 
we have had equal feafon tocommend. We wifh, therefore; 
the very term ot Théolégy*had ‘been omitted in his prefent 


title-page; we fhould have’ been the more ready ‘to’ pro-, 


nounce our unqualified approbation of the contents of th 
volumes, for that there 1s much to approve and commettt 
in them we are moft willing to acknowledge. Our readef§ 
will eafily conceive that it muft often happen to us, in the 
difcharge of our public duty, to take up books in immediate 
ea at to each other of the moft difcordant principles, 
fo that where we difapprove, if we-chofe to fave ourfelves 
much trouble, we need only fet one author againft the other, 
and our work’ would be dene. It has really been thescafe, 
in the prefent inflance, that after carefully reading Mr. Fel- 
lowes’s book, and much approving it as a fyftem of ‘ethics, 
the very next work that prefented itfelf to our notice, was 
one in which fich le&ures on’ morality and virtue, ** to the 
hegleé of the power and grace of Chrift,” are denounced, 
as 
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as in their tendency perfectly anti-chriitian, dglufive, and 
dangerous. We would wifh,to avoid all extremes, and 
fince Mr. Fellowes, in a note, to his fevénth Leéture, de- 
clines taking the field again as a difputant, ,and: profeffes to 
be tired of controverfy, and ftudious of peace, we thall be 
happy to pay refpett to his feelings, and to confider his 
work as a valuable colleétion of moral Eifays; allowing at 
the fame time that his morality, independent of the principle 
on which it is made to reft, and which we do not flop: ta 
debate, for reafons already flated, is purely Chriftian, and 
{fo far perfe&tly unobjettionable. His flyle of writing alfo 
is chafte and correét, and in this particular, we think he has, 
in the work before us, improved upon himfelf. We fhall 
therefore think our duty difcharged when we have given an 
account of the topics difcuffed, and feleéied fome extraéts 
as a fpecimen of the work. The author profeles to take 
for his models the learned Barrow and Bifhop Butler, “ they 
being the theslogues whom he moft read, ftudied, and admired 
in his earlieft advances into the ftudy of theology.”’ In the 
prefent work we have much more of the reafoning of Butler, 
than of the di€tion of Barrow; and we think it beft that it 
{fhould be fo, the one being to be imitated with much better 
efleét than the other. We fhall give the heads of the feveral 
Lettures, from the table of contents. 

Leét. 1. 11. On the moral Government of God. III. IV. 
Life, a State of Probation. V.The Divine Adminittration, 
wile and benevolent, though infcrutable. VI. Neceflity of the 
Chriftian Revelation. VIL. Rational Analogies and Probabi- 
lites in favour of a future Life. VIII. The Mofaic prepa- 
ratory to the Chriftian Difpenfation. IX. The Excellence 
of the Chriftian Religion. X. XI. The Crucifixon. XII. 
he Refurreétion. XIII. XLV. XV. A future Judgment. 
XVI. XVH. The Confideration of our latter End. 
AVI. XIX. Moral Retormation. XX. XXI. XXII. 
Induflry. XXIII. The Imitation of Chrift. . XXIV. 
XXV. The Gains and Pleafures of Godlinefs. XXVI. 
The beft Guide of Lifes XXVII. XXVIII. Prayer. 
AXIX. XXX. Thankfgiving. Thefe are the contents of 
the fir volume. Thofe ofthe fecondare, XX XI. XXXII. 
The Leve of God. XXXII. XXXIV. The Love of 
our Neighbour, XXXV.XXXVI_. Charity. XXXVII. 
Self Examination. XXXVIIL. The moral Contftitution of 
Man. KXXIX. Compaffion. XL. Anger, Refentment. 
NLL. XLII. A Pacific Difpofition. NMLIIL. XLIV. The 
Government of the Tongue. XLV. ‘The Ufe and Sanétity 
of Oaths, XLVI. Evil Speaking. XLVI. XLVIIL, 
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Slander. XLIX. Detra&ion. L. Rath Judgment. LY. 

A bufy, meddling Di pofition. LII. The Subjeétion of the 

buman W)ll to Te Divine; exemplified in the Condu& of 

Jefus. LITT. LIV. LV. LVI. Contentment. LVII. Pa- 

tience. LVIITI. The rw" Way to be Happy; and the true 
$. 


Conftituents of Happine 
Such is the table of contents, Mr. F. has in his former 


works fo unequivocally declared it to be his opinion that 
Chriftianity is nothing more than a rule of life, that the 
reader mult not be furprifed to find that all the theology con- 
tained in the above articles, is confiftent with this principle ; 
but as his opinions in the prefent publication are fimply 
ftated, and, gererally fpeaking, not fet in immediate oppo- 
fition to the tenets of any other party, we think it our duty 
to let them pats, leaving.them to the judgment of the public 
in general, to whom they are fubmitted. 

In his le€ture on the Neceffity of the Chriftian Revelation, 
Mr. F. has fome good remarks to fhow how effential it is 
to the progrefs and advancement of civilization, though he 
is not difpofed to admit that it can be fuccefstully introduced 
into countries that have yet made no advances towards civi- 
lization ; but fince he looks to the benevolent principles of 
Chrittianity as the proper ground-work for civilization, we 
fee not why fuch principles may not be taught and inculcated, 
as the indifpenfable laws of heaven, among the moft uncivilized 
barbarians. It is true that to give them a juft knowledge of 
the real comforts of focial exiftence, they cannot be too 
foon initraéted in the peaceful arts of induftrious life; but 
ftill there are no people fo totally without fociety, fo uncon- 
neéted, fo entirely independent of their fellow men, as not 


tu be capable of having their condition improved in the. 


very firft inflance by the laws of Chriftianity ; nor perhaps 
any people on the face of the globe fo much without a 
gion, as not to be in the habit of fuperttitious praétices, 
offenfive to reafon and humanity, and inimical in all refpeéts 
to their happinefs, and which Chriftianity would be the bett 
means ot bringing to an end. 

In his letture on the Analogies in favour of a future Life, 
there is much that 1s exceedingly good: and though the ar- 
guments adduced by Mr. Fellowes are certainly not alto- 
gether os they are fo well expreffled that we cannot 
help extratting a part for the entertainment of the reader. 


‘¢ Thofe who maintain that death deftroys the mind and the 


body of man, feem to fuppofe that the organs of perception are 


the fame as the percipient power; and that what deitroys one, of 
courfe 
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courfe deftroys the other. But there are certain facts and analo, 
gies which feem to prove that the fenfual organs do not conftitute 
the perceptive faculty, but are only the means or channel of cor. 
refpondence between that faculty and the external world, We 
can have no original perception .of external. objects with which 
we have nor previoully. been made acquainted by the fenfes; but 
when the mind lias a¢quired. fuch fenfual ideas, it can. retain and 
compound them when the fight, or hearing, or any other fenfe by 
which they were originally communicated, is deftroyed. Now, 
if the perceptive power and the perceptive organs were one and 
the fame thing, the ideas of fenfe being fo intimately identified 
with the organs of fenfe, could not forvive their deftru@ion; and 
thus he who had loft his fight, gould no longer have any vifible 
(vifual} ideas. But we know that thofe who have corporeally lott 
their fight, do not mentally ceafe to fee; or, in other words, do not 
ceafe to retain thofe perceptions of vilible obje&is, which they 
were originally afiifted in acquiring by the faculty of vifion; and 
in dreams we all know that the perceptive faculty is often very 
active, when the organs of perception are in a ftate of fufpenfion 
or temporary death. Hence it follows that we may_ perceive 
without organs of perception, and that the perceptive faculty is 
fomething very different from the perceptive organs. 

‘© The will, which puts the limbs in motion, muft be fome- 
thing very different from the limbs, which are put in motion, 
for the limbs are evidently only inftruments of the will, as the 
will, which is the moving faculty, is as ative after the deftruc. 
tion of the limb as it was before; for the will can apply an arti. 
ficial limb to the fame purpofes as the natural ; but this could not 
be effected if the facuiry of motion refided in the limb, rather 
than in the mind. But the power of willing, or the a¢tual fa- 
culty of perception, feems no more to refide in the organs of 
fenfe, as in the eye, or ear, than in the fpeGacles or the trumpet 
which we often ufe to affift the operation of thofe organs. And 
hence we infer that our organs of fenfe, which fome philofophers 
make to conftitute the perceptive faculty itfelf, and confequently 
in which they fuppofe our perfonal identity to refide, do not con. 
ftitute ourfelves, and confequently that they may be annihilated 
without the annihilation of our confcioufuefs. ‘The relation be. 
tween us and eur fenfes is of the fame kind, though more intimate 
and entire than that between us and other external objets; and 
the deftruction of the one no more neceflitates the deftruCtion of 
our perfonality, than the deftrection of the other. But if the 
perceptive faculty remain after the deftruCtion of the perceptive 
organs ; if the power of motion furvive the natural inftruments 
of motion; if the will continue full of life and activity, when 
the material fibres on which it is to operate are pesifhed or de- 
cayed, we have good rcafon to believe that the fame power of 
perception furvives the fhock of death; for, if we may lofe fome 
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of our moft material organs without its being impaired, is it not 
highly probable that when the whole corporeal frame is dif. 
folved, the percipient faculty wall not be deftroyed?’’ Vol. i, 
P+ 141. 


There is much more to the fame effeét, which we can- 
not allow ourfelves to tranferibe. We are forry to find 
Mr. F. in this le@ure flrongly difpofed to controvert* the 
received dotirine ot the refurreétion of the body. His rear 
fonings, however, are fo cogent, for the diflingt exiftence of 
a {piritual and percipient principle, that we would with the 
favourers of materialifm to perufe this part of his work. 

We were much pleafed with the following fhort remark 
in the leéture on ‘* the Gains and Pleafures of Goodnefs.” 


«© A man without religion, or who thinks not himfelf accoun. 
table in another life for his conduét in this, will regard no other 
reftraint in his actions than what fome prefent benefit or punifh- 
ment may impofe. We cannot, therefore, fafely confide in him, 
over whofe mind and heart the religious principle exercifes no 
{way. But a good man, who feareth God, and who confiders 
every part of his behaviour in this life as conducive to his future 
happinefs, may be trufted without fufpicion, becaufe we may. be 
fure, that though he may be fubject to the occafional fluctuations 
of humour or paffion, like other men, there will be more con. 
fiftency in his conduct; that in the great majority of inftances, 
and, in all inftances of importance, the religious principle will be 
the ftay of his integrity, and the guide of his life.’’ Vol. i, 
p- 465. : 


The following obfervations on_the different confequences 
of {in to individuals and to whole nations, are very ftriking, 
and certainly well worthy of our attention. 3 


‘* Individual integrity naturally caufes the individual to be 
refpeéted by his neighbours, to engage their amity and their con- 
fidence; national integrity is likely to operate as beneficially 
among furrounding nations. Thus, the beft citizens, that is, » 
citizens of the beft moral conduét, naturally prove the greateft 
bleflings to a nation. They are its brighteft ornament and its 
fureft defence. And, as good individuals enjoy a greater de- 
gree of the divine favour than the wicked, fo nations, in which 
virtue flourifhes, enjoy a greater degree of it than thofe in which 
it is defpifed. The practice of temperance, truth, juftice, bene- 
volence, and other virtues, is productive of proportionally 4s 
great benefits, when manifefted on a large feale, as on a fmall, 
when difplaved by nations, as by individuals, And though the 
divine favour may not always be fhewn to virtuous individuals 
in this life, in a-tctribution of temporal advantages; yet, to vir- 
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tuous nations, it is always fhewn; though virtuous individuals 
are not always profperous, yet virtuous nations are never other. 
wife; though virtuous individuals often fuccamb under misfor. 
tune, yet virtuous nations are never finally overcome. Indi. 
viduals, fraftrated in their exertions and their toils, may often 
be left to expett their reward in the harveft of eternity ; but na. 
tions, as nations, always reap according to what they fow. In 
this world their union begins and ends; in the next, national 
dittin@tions are abolifhed. This world therefore is, to nations, 
a place both of rewards and punifhments. The moral govern. 
ment of God is fo ordered, that this life is only probationaty 
with refpect to individuals, but it is final and conclufive with 
refpect to nations, The'virtues or the vices of individuals are 
left to receive an adequate recompenfe of pleafure or of fuff-ring, 
at the folemn hour of a judgment to come; but all hiftory affords 
ample proof that nations have been elevated or depreffed, have 
flourifhed or decayed, in proportion to the virtues or the vices, 
the integrity or the corruption, of their citizens, Hence patri- 
otifm will be found to refolve itfelf into virtue; and, indeed, 
every {pecies of virtue is a fpecies of patriotifm. 
‘© The fate of Sodom, as it is recorded in the Bible, may be 
produced as an appofite inftance to fhew that a certain number of 
virtuous men, or, in other words, a certain quantity of virtae, 
of temperance, chaftity, truth, juftice, charity, and other moral 
qualities, may avert the deftruétion of a ftate. ‘ If,’ faid the 
Lord, * there be fifty righteous men within the city, I will not 
deftroy it for the fifty’s fake.’’ ‘Though, in all national cala- 
mities, the innocent muft, in moft cafes, fuffer with the guilty, 
yet the entire fubverfion of nations, will be found never to take 
place till the public depravity is very great, very prevalent, and 
incapable of being checked or eradicated by the example or the 
remonftrances of the few righteous men, who are lett, When 
nations are fo funk in fin, that, comparatively, only a handful of 
good men remain among them to utter their voice and proglaim 
their teftimony againft the general iniquity, then let them be. 
ware, for their deftruétion draweth nigh. The political bedy, 
like the natural, may endure a certain portion of difeafe, but there 
is a line drawn, there are bounds fet by the invifible hand of the 
moft High, which it cannot pafs without its utter diffolution. 
Hence we fee clearly, that. the chances of national ruin increafe 
in proportion as vices multiply ; that confequently every wicked 
man, who turneth away from his wickednefs to do that which 
is lawful and right, merits the applaufe of patriotifm; as his con- 
cut tends to remove a certain portion of national calamity and 
fuffering. Ifa certain quantity* of virtue would have preferved 
Sodom from deftruétion, every man who endeavoured to increafe 
the Rock by the dereliétion of his fins, truly deferved the name 
of patriot, of friend to his fellow-citizens and country. He, 
| D who 
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who goes fomeway towards re ‘toring a natural body to health, 
by removing a certain portion of its phyfical infirmities, affifts 
in prolonging the life of the individual ; fo he, who is at all in. 
ftrumental in removing the moral corruptions of the ftate, either 
by his own condu&t, by the authority of his example, or the force 
of his perfuafions, contributes to increafe the happinefs of his 
country, to eftablifh its fecurity, and to delay the period of its 
deftruétion. In fhort, the’ more we revolve in our minds the 
fortunes of nations, as they are recorded. in hiftory, and the more 
we reflec on the moral order of the world, the more we fhall 
be convinced that the repreffion of moral evil and the increafe of 
moral good, afford the beft protection againft the fall of empires ; 
and, that good men, of whatever fect or party they may be, are 
the ‘belt patriots, in-eyery clime, and under every government.’’ 
Vol. ii. p. 167. 


There are many excellent and fome original remarks in 
the lecture on Compaffion : we cannot indeed pafs by the 
following animated paffage, fo applicable to the falfe prine 
ciples of the day. 


*¢ If the maxim were to be generally prevalent, that men in 
their conduct fhould be governed folely by their reafon, and dif. 
card the ufe, and reject the counfel of their affections, we might, 
perhaps, render our nature more metaphyfically wife, but it would, 
at the fame rime, become more practically barbarous. The heart 
of flefh would be exchanged for a heart of ftone. The miferies 
of life, many as they are, would be increafed tenfold in number 
and in fize; in proportion as men advanced in intellect they would 
be re trograde i in humanity; the young and the old, the fick and 
the infirm, would have no ftay ; and thofe who mourn would be 
left without a comforter. Reafon was given us not to fuperfede 
the ufe, but to prevent the abufe of our affections ; not to deftroy 
their activity, but to regulate their operations. And it will, 
I believe, be found, that in the complex fyftem of the prefent life, 
no man is fo truly virtuous as he, in whofe condu& the reétitude 
of reafon is mingled with the tendernefs of love.’? Vol. ii. 
p. 137. 


With no part of the work were we better pleafed than 
with the : ectures on Slander and Detraétion, thofe vices of 
little minds, thofe continual difturbers of the peace and hats 
mony of foc iety. With an extract from thefe Le&tures we 
fhall conclude our review of the work. 


«© As we are to be careful not to mifreprefent the actions of 
others, fo we ought, with equal folicitude, to avoid any mifre. 
prefentations of their words. For verbal mifreprefentations, pare 
ticularly in judicial proceedings, may be productive of the greatett 
injury, 
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injury, and are indicative of radical malevolence. Words, in 
themfelves, and taken in their infulated ftate, are capable of di- 
verfe meanings; and he who teports any impreflions without no- 
ticing what ‘went before, or what followed after, may eafily per- 
vert. the moft harmlefs into the mott criminal expreffions; or caufe 
the fouleft infererices to be drawn from the moft innocent difcourfe. 
What confufion and inquietude in fociety, what fufpenfions of 
confidence, what interruptions of good neighbourhood, what bit. 
ternefs and animofity, are occafioned by verbal mifreprefenta- 
tions!!!—How often has the fondeft love been thus blighted, 
and the warmeft friendfhip turmed cold!!!—The perverfe con- 
ftruction, the imperfect repetition, or the mutilated ftatement of 
what others have faid, is one of the common expedients which 
the artful and the treacherous know fo well how to employ, to 
ferve their own finifter ends, to promote their own intercfted 
views, and to produce endlefs feuds, inextinguifhable jealoufies, 
and irreconcileable animofities. As the words of men may thus 
be mifreprefented to ferve the moft mifchievous purpofes, it earn- 
eftly behoves us, if we wifh not to incur the guilt of flander, on 
all occafions when we repeat the difcourfe of others, to adhere as 
clofely as poffible to the words, and never wilfully to deviate 
from the fenfe. We are not always to underftand’ the difcourfe 
of others in its literal acceptation, for fpeech abounds with gra- 
tuitous hypothefes, conditional affumptions, ironical ambiguities, 
rhetorica! flourifhes, and metaphorical exaggerations. We are, 
therefore, to beware of ftating that to have been defigned as a 
pofitive declaration, which was intended only as a cafual fuppo- 
fition; we are not to reprefent that as a literal affirmation, which 
was meant only as an incidental illuftration, or a figurative orna- 
ment; for it is poffible in this way to render an. exaét copy of 
the words, and yet a malicious perverfion of the fenfe. But, 
when we report what others.have faid, and particularly when the 
intereft of the individual is in the leaft degree concerned in the 
fidelity of the reprefentation, we are not only to repeat the ex. 
preffions that were ufed, but the fenfe in which they were at the 
time defigned to bear, and which was evident either from the 
context of the difcourfe,-or from the manner of the fpeaker.’* 
Vol. ii. p. 324, 


We thall here take our leave of Mr. Fellowes. We have 
read much of his work with real pleafure, and the whole 
with the greateft difpofition to be. pleafed; and as he depre- 
cates all controverfy, we have foreborne infifting upon fich 
objettions as occurred to us. He will himfelf know the 
nature of thofe objeétions, and they will be eafily conjec- 
tured by many of our readers. The title he has chofen for 
his book, compels us to renew in general terms our protef- 
tations againft his theolo:ical opimens; but fo much of his 
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prefent publication muft needs be ferviceable to the caufe 
of virtue and morality, that we can only lament, that we 
cannot give to it, as a Body of Theology, our unqualified ap- 
probation. 





Art. V.. An Elementary Courfe of the Sciences and Phil- 
fophy: contained in a Series of Lectures delivered by the 
Author to bis own Pupils, _ the principal Branches of 
elementary Mathematics, Mechanics. Aftronomy, and Cofmes 

raphy. By J, B. Florian-Jolly, A.M. Mathematics, 
Vol. I. containing Arithmetic, and the Elements of general 
Calculation. Svo. 845: pp. The fecond Vol. 306 pp. 
Stockdale. 1806. 


ROM the title it appears, that this author does not 

reckon philofophy among the {cienees. Perhaps he may 
condefeend to flate his reafons when he comes to treat o! 
philofophy. 

In a thort preface, which follows the title page, Mr. F. 
briefly informs his readers of the.motives which induced him | 
to form the plan of f{cientific education, which he now offers 
to the public, flating the method which he purfued in the 
courle of his own education, and the natural application of 
the fame to the inftruétion of others. To this he fubjoins 
a tew obfervationis relative to the difpofition of the materials 
in this firft volume, and among other remarks, he confi- 
dently fays, 


‘* Let not, however, this firft part of a courfe of the feiences 
be confounded with the ordinary treatifes of arithmetic which 
are commonly vfed in {chools; where the rules are given like the 
receipts in the Heufekceper’s Afiflant, without having one prir- 
ciple explained on which they are founded. Here the opera. 
tions are founded upon reafoning ; and like algebra, deduced 
from an analyfis of their quantities, and an examination of the 
elements which compofe them. I have been anxious, meantime, 
to fimplify the methods ef operation, and to reduce their number 
as far as poflible.’’ 


The lait paragraph of the preface contains a glaring inftance 
of the want of proper arithmetical knowledge ; but we fhall 
have occafion to notice it hereafter in the courfe of our ex- 
amination, 
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Next to the preface comes the table of contents, whercin 
the sere titles of the thirteen le€tures that are contained 
in this firflt volume, together with their particular articles, 
ave ftated. It likewsle contains a lift of the moft re, 

, merkable particulars of the introduétion, The principal 
titles of the le€&tures are, lefture I. Numeration, Addition, 
and fubtrattion of Integers; II. Multiplication and Divi- 
fion of Integers; III. On Decimals; IV. On Vulgar 
Fraétions ine their Reduétion; V. On Fraétions and In. 
tegers mixed with Fraétions; VI. On compound Num- 
bers, their Reduétions, Addition and Subtrattion; VII. 
Multiplication and Di:vifion of compound Numbers; VIII. 
Solution of Queftions, Rules of Three Dire& and Inverfe ; 
1X. Compound Rule of Three, and other Rules founded 
upon Proportions; X. Extraction of the Roots; XI. Con- 
tracted Methods in the Calculation of Decimals and the 
Extraétion of the Roots; XII. Of Proportions and Pro- 
greflions; XIII. On Logarithms, 

This work may be confidered as confifting of two fubjeéts ; 
the ftatement of a methodical plan of fcientific education, 
and the explanation of the {ciences themfelves; which 
in fa€t are the materials neceffary fer the accomplilhment of 
the propofed plan of education. The plan, anid the reafons 
for its adoption, are ftated in a long introduétion, which runs 
through forty-eight pages, and is preceded by a half theet 
table, entitled Sy/fem of human knnuledge, from the confider- 
ation of man in his various relations, 1. to natural beings ; 
2. fo himfelf; and 3. to other men. Under thele three heads 
are placed the names of all the different branches of know- 
ledge, fuch as mathematics, mechanics, phyfics, chemiftry, 
anatomy, mufic, dancing, hiftory, geography, botany, aftro- 
nomy, &c. according as they feem more intimately to belong 
to any one ot thats three principal heads. nd at the 
bottom of the table thofe three relations are faid to be the 
fubjeéts of three queftions which may be naturally  atked 
by a human being; viz. Where am 1?—Who am I?—-and 
hat am I bere for? In the introduétion this author obferves 


that, ” 


‘* Frem the long peried of our infancy, from the flow de- 
velopement of our faculties, we are accuftomed to enjoyment 
without reflexion ; but if it were poffible, that at the firft moment 
of our exiftence we were immediately poffeffed of organs capable 
of receiving true and exatt fenfations, and of fufficient experience 
to form right judgments upon them, ftruck with the magnificent 
tpectacle of the univerfe, our firft exclamation on ‘opening our 
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eyes to light would be, where am 1? the next would be, whe 
am I? and the third, what am I here for ?’’ 


This author then propofes to anfwer thofe queftions by 
the fucceflive explanation of all the fciences and the arts 
that are tte. Pps“ in the table; of which he means to treat 
in fucceflive volumes ; the prefent two volumes containing 
only the rudiments of ‘arithradtié. geometry, and plane trigo- 
nometry. He endeavours to fhow the ufe of the various 
{ciences, by obferving how they are deminded by our wants 
and by our natural curiofity. He briefly defines thofe 
{ciences, and endeavours to methodize their mutual con- 
nexion and their extent; in this, however, he 1s far from 
being clear or precife. He fays, for inflance, ** Thus the 
general attributes we remark in every being, are quantity, 
extenfion, and motion.” But this is by no means true or 
general, We remark their colour, their form, tranfparency, 
opacity, folidity, &c. as foon, or rather fooner, than the 
three abovementioned properties. We allo notice various’ 
other things to which the abovementioned three properties. 
can by no means be applied; fuch as heat, cold, light, &c. 
The folldwing extraét 1s a further fpecimen of the imper. 
feGiion or infufficiency of his definitions, 


«« The knowledge,’’ he fays, ‘f of quantity, and of the mo. 
difications of which it is fufceptible, is the key of all other 
knowledge. It is by the afliftance of its combinations that we 
arrive at an exact acquaintance with our feveral relations to 
phyfical beings; and it is by that certain judgment which it 
enables us to make, that we determine their application to our 
own wants, This ought, then, on all accounts, to conititute | 
the primary object of our ftudies, and to obtain the firft place ™ 
in the claffification of our Knowledge. # 

‘© ‘This fcience, under the generical name of calculation, con." 
tains, firft, arithmetic, which has for its object guantity, of which 
the value is expreffed by numbers that are invariable and de- 
cided; fecondly, algebra, which treats of guantity exprefled by 
letters whofe value 1s arbitrary. 

‘© The extenfion of bodies is afcertained by the numbers of 
determinate parts which they contain, -and with the affiftance of, 
calculation, ‘The f{cienee which teaches how to meafure is, 
called geometry, and is divided ; 

“« Firft, into elementary geometry, which comprehends alfo 
reilineal and [pherical trigonometry. 

.‘* Secondly, into tranfceudant geometry, which by the aid of 
algebra teaches to meafure compound and irregular curves; and 
is preparatory to the calculation of thofe Ee lines which 
fevesal bodies defcribe in their motion,’’ Vol, I, Introd, P. iv. 
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The like inaccuracy may be obferved in his definitions 
of molt of the other {ciences which he notices m-the courle 
of the introduétion. -He then obferves, that, ‘*.the fame 
order muft be attended to in adapting this fyftem of general 
knowledge to the inftruétion of youth.” And farther on he 
lays, 

‘‘ Tt appears to me, therefore, that education might very 
properly confit of three principal branches carried on at the 
fame time— 

‘¢ A courfe of religious inftruction. 

‘¢ A courfe of languages and bélles-lettres, 

‘*« A courfe of general fcience. 

«« Of thefe the fecond has always been the eftablifhed object 
of purfuic in all fchools and feminaries, and I fincerely hope 
hat the firft is no lefs ferioufly attended to; but the third, as 
far as I have been able to make obfetvations, does not as yet 
any where exift. Several fciences are indeed frequently intro- 
duced into early education, but infulated, unconnected, not 
founded upon, nor lending affiftance to, one another, . This is 
what I have attempted to remedy; I have endeavoured to form 
a regular plan in which the ftudent may progreffively rife from 
the firft elements of numeration to the moft elevated truths 
of philofophy, through a feries of obfervations upon nature, man, 
and fociety, as, in the other courfe, he proceeds from the rudi- 
ments of grammar to the rules and fublime beauties of eloquence 
and poetry. I have laid down this’ plan as much as poflible 
in conformity to the natural order of human knowlege already 
explained,. and with only the alterations rendered neceflary by 
the obfervations juft made upon the purpofes of general educa. 
tion and the capacity of young minds. In fhort, I have laboured 
to render this fyftem of inftru¢tion what every man and woman 
in the middle and fuperior ranks. of life, ought to be acquainted 
with before they enter the world, and fuch as very young’ per- 
fons of either fex may-go through in the courfe of fe or eight 
years, devoting to it two or three hours a day.” 


Vol. I. Introd, P. xxii. 


In the courfe of this introduétion, feveral things are 
ftrongly pointed out and recommenéed, which have,. beer 
as ftrongly pointed out and recommended by a great varicty 
of other writers; fuch, for inflance, as the ufe of the,ma- 
thematics both in the common affairg of life, and in the pro- 
lecution of other fcientific ftudies, the common advantages 
of a {cientific education, and fo forth, concluding with a 
lamentation on the general negle€t of an early education. 

It we now take a general view ‘of this fyftem of {cientific 
education, we may, in imitation of the fyftem itfelf, natutally 
be induced to afk the three following quellions; viz. 1s fuch 
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a fyftem a juft one ?—is it likely to be adopted ?and if 
adopted, is it likely to prove ufeful ? 

Syfems of this kind have often been formed and recom- 
mended to the public; but the arbitrary, unfettled, and in- 
fignificant nature of fuch plans, has always rendered them 
equally ufelefs and unnoticed. The relations of man towards 
other things may be multiplied or diminifhed at pleafure, 
and fo may his queftions relative to himfelf and others; 
hence an endlefs variety of fuch fyftems may be formed, 
which are perfeétly ufelefs in practice. With refpeét to the 
fecond and third queftions, a very flight examination of the 
effe&s of education at public and private {chools, will eafil; 
thow hew far fuch a fyftem may be adopted, and if Etopted, 
how far it may be expeéted to prove ulelot At a private 
fchool a young lady is generally taught writing, reading, 
Fi ench, fei needlework, and embroidery, dancing, 
mufic, the ufe of the globes, and aftronomy, drawing, and 
perhaps two or three other things. A young gentleman 1s 
fometimes taught a greater variety of fubjects: yet when 
they cone home at the age of fixteen or feventeen, they 
will be found to hank athee imperfect notions of fome of 
thofe fubjeéts, and to know hiterally nothing of the reft. 
At public fchools where few fubjeéis are taught, the young 
pertions are fufficiently well grounded in thofe fubjeéts, and 
come oytt ready prepared for the ftudy of any particular 
prafefhon, The faculties of man are limited, and the powers 
of the mind are weakened by the multiplicity of objects 
that are prefented to it. 

Having thus far examined this author’s genera! fyftem of 
{cientific education, We tay now procced to mike a few | 
abfervations on the materials which are to form that éduca- 
tion, Of thofe materials or fubjects, arithmetic is the only 
feience whith occupies the 343 pages that follow the intro- 
duGion in this firft volume. In the examination of this 
fubjeét, the firft thing which attraéts our attention is an egre- 
gious error in the numeration table, page fix, wherein this 
duthor gives the nate of diHions to the thoufand, ten thoufand, 
and hundted thoufand of millions; fo that the fucceffive | 
names which hé annexes to the digits of a number confiftin 
of twelve figures, afe units, tenths of units, hundred 
of units, thoufands, tens of thoufands, hundred of thoufands, 
millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions, billions, 
fens of billions, amd hundreds of billions. He is fo im- 
preffed with the propriety of his ftlatement, that he cenfures 
the talian aud French exprteffions, and makes fome ftrange 
obferva- 
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ubfervations relative to this very point in the laf paragraph 
ef the preface, which is as follows. 


«¢ In the numeration table, page 6, dillions will be found 
laced immediately after bundreds of millions, notwithttanding 
that fome mathematicians pretend to underftand by the word @ 
million of millions, 1 do not comprehend on what foundation this 
opinion is built. It is a tolerable proof of the word’s being 
recently borrowed from a foreign language that it is not to be 
found either in the Encyclopedia, in Johnfon’s Dictionary,’ or 
the mathematical Dictionary of Stone. In French déllion is ren- 
dered by mille millions, and billione in Italian by mille millioni: 1 
have, therefore, referved to it .the fignification allotted it by 
thofe who ufed it firft, perfuaded that mathematicians ought, in 
all countries, to attach the fame ideas to the fame expreffions. 
Moreover, the divifion of numbers into parcels of three figures, 
each claffed under different names, will render the reading them 
much clearer: it is eafier to fay four billions than four thon/and 
millions. But for thefe reafons I had willingly fubfcribed to the 
judgment of others, for the expreffion of fuch large quantities in 
numbers is fo very rare, that the difference of name muft be of 
little confequence.’’ 


Immediately after the numeration table, this author pro- 
ceeds to inculcate the neceffity of attending to the proper 
difpofition of the figures of a number in addition, in multi- 
plication, &c. and employs about three pages to fhow that 
the decuple increafe of value in the agate of a number, 
is prelerable to a duodecimal, or a double, or any other in- 
creafe; a ufclefs difquifition, tending only to confufe the 
mind of a young perfon, The addition and fubtraétion of 
integers are fhown in the latter part of the fame or firft 
lecture, but we cannot fay that they are explained with an 
peculiar fuperiority of perfpieuity. At the end of this 
leéture there are twent tes queries refpeéting the fubjeét 
of the leéture, which ferve to try whether the ftudent has or 
has not properly underftood that fubjeft. The fourth query 
lays, ‘* Attempt the addition of thé following numbers, in 
Roman charaéters, XVILI, CL, XCIV, DCCXLVI, 1X; alfo 
the fubtra€tion of ccxiv, from petit, &c.” Yet this 
author has no where fhown the meaning or value of the 
Roman numerical characters. 

As a f{pecimen of the flyle, we thall tranfcribe that part 
of the firft le€ture which treats of addition. = 


“‘ XIII. The addition of integers is fo fimple an operation, 
that I have little more to tell you upon that fubjeét than what 
you have already been taught by practice: I will only make 
you remark that application of the principles of numeration hinted 
at 
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at before, by which you begin with adding the firft figures on the 
right of each number, and carry the fexs, in the fum of each 
column, to be added with the next column on the left. For in- 
ftance, in performing the following additions : 


47 
532 
19 
6 





Sum 604 





** You find 24 as the fum of the emits ; under that column you 
write only 4, and carry 2 to be added to the fecond column, 
becaufe they are 2 tens, which, confequently, belong to the fecond 
pluce. Likewife in fumming up this fecond column it makes 10, 
which are of courfe 10 tems; but 10 fens are exattly 1 Aundred, 
and nothing above ; confequently 3 you have only o to fet down 
under the column of the tens, and you carry 1 to be added with 
the other hundreds in the third column. 

** You may now perceive that if you had begun your opera- 
tion by adding the column on the left, inftead of that on the 
right, you could not have known how many Aundreds were to 
to be brought to it from the column of fexs ; nor how many tens 
were coming to the fecond column from that of wvits. It is then, 
indifpenfable to begin by adding the units, and to proceed on 
from the right to the left whenever the fum of any of the columns 
exceeds g; otherwife, if there be no sexs to be carried to the 
next place, it would be of no confequence which fide of the 
numbers we begin to add firft, as you may fee in the following 
example : 

To 917 
Add 542. 





859 


ae 


where it is perfectly indifferent whether you begin adding the 
bundreds and 5, or the units 7 and 2. 

Thele remarks are fo obvious that I am afraid feyeral 
among you will deem them trifling and ufelefs: to fome they 
may indeed’ be fo, but I particularly with you fhould let nothing |. 

pafs unaccounted for; and although you may /ee/ that the ope- 
ration fhould be performed in this manner, yet many of you 
might have been very much embarrafled to explain the reafon 
of it. 

«« XIV. Addition may be proved feveral ways; but that 
which appears the eafieft is to vary the adding, and to reckon 
the figures alternately from the top downwards, and then from 
the loweft figure upwards: in this manner, if any a 
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been committed in the firft reckoning, it would moft probably 
be found out by the fecond.’? Vol 1. P. to. 


The above rather particular account .of the firft, lefture, 
is intended to anfwer two purpofes. It fhows, in the firft 
place, the author's mode of treating the fubjeét. of, arith. 
metic; for all the other leétures are drawn on a.fimilar plan3, 
and fecondly,. it. will in a great meafure illuftrate the meane 
ing of our general obfervations, which we fhall now fubjoin. “ 
It appears then, that this author's flyle and manner of .. 
treating the fubjeét, is far from being cerre&t, regular, and . 
aud precife.. A great deal of collateral matter, and fuper- 
fluous explanation, is introduced inftead of. more fubfantial 
information; the fame particular fubjeéts are, fometimes 
repeated in different leétures; the general difpofition of the 
materials does .not feem to be the fitteft for the inftruétion 
of youth; and the whole feems to have been extended to 
a greater length than in the proportion of the information 
it contains. ‘he number and variety of treatifes on arith- 
metic, now extant, is really immenfe; and the fubjeét has 
been handled in all the poflible varieties of order, perfpicuity, 
fize, and fimplicity, trom the quarto treatife of the learned 
Malcolm, to the diminutive fize in Jones’s Synopfis .Palma- 
riorum Mathefeos—Mr.. Florian-Jolly might, with more 
piopriety, have adopted one of the abovementioned nu- 
merous treatifes for the inftruétion of bimfelf and his pupils, 
than have employed his time in writing his leétures on 
arithmetic. 

The fecond volume contains the elements of geometry, 
and of plane trigonometry, with twenty-three plates of dia- 
grams for the illuftration of thofe fubjeéts, which are ex- 
plained in fixteen le€tures; viz. fourteen for the elements of, 
geometry, and two for the plane trigonometry. The prin- 
cipal titles of the le&tures are, letiure I. Advantages to be. 
derived from the ftudy of Geometry; Il. On Angles; III. 
Of perpendicular and parallel Lines; IV. Of fag Lines 
and Angles confidered in the Circle; V. Of Triangles; 
VI, Of triangular and quadrilateral Figures; VII. Ot Po. 
lygons; VIII. On the Meafure of the Circle; IX. On 
the proportionality of Figures; X. Problem on proportional 
Lines and Figures; XI. Practical Problems on the propor- 
tionality of Figures; XII. Of the Planes and Lines by 
which Solids are generated; XIII. On the fuperficial Areas, 
of Solids; XIV. On the Meafurement. of the Solidity of 
Bodies; Difquifitions upon the ancient and modern Method 
ol demonftrating the Properties of Solids; XV. ag ae 
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tilinear Trigonometry; XVI. On right-angled and oblique 
triangles. 

During a period of feveral centuries, Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry have heen moft defervedly admired, and pro. 
fitably fludied. Numerous attempts have been made with a 
view of ng athens thofe Elements, cither by curtailing, or 


enlarging, by yew arrangements, and by the admixture of 
arithmetic and algebra; Bur conftant experience has fully . 
eftablifhed the fuperiority of the old model, and has gra» 
dually configned to oblivion all the fubfequent attempts. 
One of thofe attempts is the work which now lies before 
us; and juftice obliges us to add, that it is not one of the 
moft promifing and fuccefsful. In a volume of 306 pages, 
(which is equal in fize to a ufeful edition of Euclid’s Lle- 
ments, together with a treatife on plane and fpherical trigo- 
nometry,) this author has comprifed not a vaft number of 
geometrical propofitions, and an effay on plane trigonometry 
only. His ftyle is peculiar, often verbofe, intricate, and 
perplexed. The definitions, and the axioms, (of which 
axioms however, he only mentions three or four,) the pro- 
pofitions and their corollaries, are fo irregularly intermixed, 
as to render it extremely difficult to find out any one of 
them; for there is no diftin€tion obferved, either by title 
or numeration. Some of the paragraphs are numbered, 
others are not; fometimes the Roman numbers are annexed 
to thofe which contain propofitions, and at other times to 
thofe which contain definitions. The folutions of fome 
problems are quite mechanical ; thofe of others are geome- 
trical, but they are feldom ftated in the true and precife ge- 
ometrical flyle. The pra€tical application of feveral problems © 
is generally fubjatned, and is illuftrated by references to the © 
diagrams. ” 

After a careful perufal of the whole volume, we have not 
been able to difcover thé reafons which induced this author 


to er his elements of geometry. It he meant to 


comprife the fubje& in a fmaller compafs than Euclid’s, 
he has undoubtedly failed. If his objet was to render 
the fubject clearer or more regular, his mrftake is greater 
fill. And if he imagines that any deviation from the 
beauty, the regularity, an¥ the precifion of Euclid’s Ele- 
inents, is fufhiciently compenfated by his praétical applica- 
tions, we muft acknowledge ourfelves to be quite of the 

contrary opinion. 
In fupport of our general remarks, we might bring for- 
ward almoft every part of the work ; but for the sia 
: 4 of 
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of our readers we fhall only tranfcribe a few of the numerous 
objectionable paffages. 


« A curve line differs from the preceding one (viz. a 
ftraight one) in every refpect: it is that which deviates fram the 
Srraight dire@ion infinitely little at every point of its length,’’ 

Vol. 11. p. 8. 

“¢ In the elementary part of this fcience, we confine ourtel ves 
to that regular and uniform curve which forms the circumference 
of a circle, fg. 11. Its meafure is evidently cafier to obtain 
than that of the other curves, becaufe it is produced by one fingle 
and conftantly-uniform deviation from the ftraight direction ; 
while the other curves are generally the refule of geen Vari- 
oufly combined.’’ Vol. 11. p 

“© The fecant, as may be feen in the figure, touches always 
the circumference of the circle in two points; but a line whick 
touches the circumference in one point only, is caHed a 
tangent.”’ 


The definition of a trapezium is given in the fixth leéture, 
and in the following words: 


’* When two fides only of a quadrangle are parallel, \and its 
four angles are equal, it is then called a trapezium." 

‘© And when the four angles are unequal, and none of the 
fides parallel, the figure forms an irregular quadrangle.” 


The feventh le€ture, om polygons, commences with the 
following words : 


‘< All plane figures inclofed by more than four fides, are 
called polygons: they are termed regular polygons when the fides, 
and confequently the angles, are all equal.’’ 


We cannot conceive why all the angles muft neceffarily 
be equal when the fides are equal. 7 

In this le€&ture Mr. F. mentions, that the circumference 
of a circle is divided into $60°, and that if this number be 
divided by the number of the fides of a polygon to be in- 
fcribed ina circle, the quotient will exprefs the angle which 
each fide-of that polygon will fubtend at the centre of the 


cirele. 


“* Upon thefe principles," be /ays, ‘* the circumference of a 
citcle may be eafily divided into any required nnmber of equal 
parts; and confequently, any required polygon may be infcribed 
to that circle by means of a pretrador.’’ 

In the fequel, however, he gives fome geometrical 
methods of drawing polygons, and he demonftrates fome of 
thofe methods in 4 fame lefture, but he demonftrates the 


method of defcribing the pentagon and the decagon in the 
tenth 
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tenth le€ture. Whoever is acquainted with the beautiful, 
concife, and determinate demonitrations of Euclyd’s fourth 
book, which treats of polygons, will be both tired and dif- 
guiled by the long, circuitous, and perplexed demonttrations 
of the methods of defcribing the pentagon and decagon, as 
given in the abovementioned tenth letture. 

The laft fpecimen we thal! fubjoin, is taken from the 
twelfth leéture, where this author fhows how to raife a per- 
pendicular on a plane. For this purpofe he direéls to make 
a rectangular parallelogram out of card paper, then to bend 
it through the middle, and thus to lay it upon the plane with 
its angus part {traight up, and that angular part 1s the per- 
pendicular. 


‘© This illuftration,’’ he fays, ‘ fuggefts a mechanical method 
for raifing a perpendicular upon a plane at a given point ; nothing 
more being required for that purpofe than to place the point g 
of the folded re€tangle, upon the given point in the plane, and 
EF (viz. the angular edge of that rectangle) will be the per. 
pendicular required.’’ 


And in a note he fays, 


** This mode of illuftrating a propofition may be rejected 
by thofe who would confine themfelves to pure geometrical de- 
monftrations; yet I fhould think it may very properly be ufed 
in this part of geometry, becaufe the elementary faéts belong- 
ing to folid bodies are more the province of immediate percep- 
tion through the fenfes, than of fpeculative conception. I am 
alfo inclined to think, that ‘the true geometrical {pirit confifts 
rather in obferving and fele€ting thofe fimple facts in nature, by 
whofe combinations important truths may be difcovered or afcer- 
tained ; and in deducing thofe truths from fucceffive and graduak 
combinations of the fatts, than in wafting time and arguments 
to prove the exiftence of thofe fa&s, when nature prefents them 
to us, and we need only open our eyes to fee them.’” 

Vol. II. P. 202, 


It is hardly neceffary to add, that we cannot by any 
means give a dtrong recommendation to thefe volumes. 





Art. VI. A Treatife of the Law relative ts Contrafts and 
Agreements not under Seal; with Cafes and Decifioins thereon, 
in the Aétion of Affumppt. In Four Parts. By Samuel 

3 Comyn, 
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Comyn, E/q. of the Middle Temple, Barrifer at Law. 
2 Vols. Royal Svo. Ill. lls. Gd. Butterworth. 1807. 


T is always to be confidered as a great fervice rendered 

to the practifers of the law, and to the public at large, 
where men well qualified for the tafk, correct and arrange 
their learning on particular fubjeéts with method and pre- 
cifion. If their publications contain nothing new, they are, 
at leaft eminently ufeful, as they bring together the know- 
ledge fcattered through an almoft infinite number of vo- 
lumes of ftatutes, reports and treatifes. A {till greater fhare 
of praife is due to thofe who familiarize and fimplify that 
which was abftrufe and complex ; elucidate that which they 
found obfcure, and by judicious explanation, anda fagacious 
reference to firft principles, reconcile decifions, which at 
firt fight appear repugnant, and fhow confiftency and uni- 
formity in a whole fyitem. 

Mr. Comyn, the author of the volumes before us, is in- 
titled to be ranked among writers of the latter defcription. 
His book is calculated, not only to be of the higheft utility 
to the members of his own profeffion, but to the public. at 
large. Contraéis not under feal form fo large a portion of 
every man’s daily tranfaétions, that it is important to have 
at hand a clear, well arranged, and intelligible work, which 
may fhow the danger of rafh and misjudged dealings, point 
out the right courfe to be purfued, and demonitrate the 
evils which may refult from negligence, or from mifplaced 
confidence. ' 

The work is divided into four’parts, and the whole is 
arrange 1, as appears by the Table oF Contents, in the fol- 
lowing order : 
~ Volume the Firlt. Part I. Of the Nature and Requifites 
of a Conuraft and Agreement by Parol. Chap. I. Of the 
Nature of a Contraét and Agreement by Parol; and of ex- 
prefs and implied Contratts and Promifes. Chap. I], Of 
the Confideration neceffary to fupport a Contra&t’or Agree- 
ment,» Chap. III. Of illegal Contras: . Chap. 1V. OF 
the Statute of Frauds and Perjuries upon Contraéis and 
Agreements. Chap. V. Of the ftampin of Contraéts, 
Agreements, Bills, Notes, &c. Part the Second. Of the 
Parties to a Contra&, and their Reprefentatives, &c.. Chap. 
I. Of Contra&s with Infants. “Chap. Il. Of Contraéts 
with Married Women; and of the Hufband’s Liability to 
Contratis made by, the Wife before and after Marriage. 
Chap. III, Of Contraéts with Mafter and Servant. Chap. 
1V. Of Principal, Fa€tor, and Agent. Chap. V. Of 
Contras 
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Contra&ts by Agents of Government, &c. Chap. VI. Of 
Contraéis by Partners. Chap. VII. Of Owners, Matters, 
and Seamen of Merchant Ships. Chap. VIII. Of Con. 
trafis and Agreements with Parifh Officers. Chap. 1X. 
Of Truftees. Chap. X. Of Bankrupts and their A flignees. 
Chap. XI, Ot Executors and Adminiftrators. Volume 
the Second, Part. If]. Of particular Contrafts and 
Agreements with Reference to the A€tion of Affumpfit. 
Chap. 1. Of Money had and received. Chap. II. Of 
Money lent and advanced. Chap. HI. Of money paid. 
Chap. 1V. Of Money.due upon an Account ftated. Chap. 
V. Of Intereft. Chap. VI. Of Contraéts for the Sale of 
Goods. Chap. VII. Of Contraés to accept or transfer 
Stock. Chap. VIT1. Of Contra&s of Warranty upon-Sales. 
Chap. LX. Of the Bailment of Goods with Carriers, Whart- 
ingers, Warehoufemen, &c. Chap. X. Of Contraés to 
deliver up Securities.. Chap. XI. Of Contraés for Ne- 
ceflaries. Chap. XIU. Of Contraéts for Services and 
Works. Chap. XIII. Of Contraéis to marry; and to pay 
Money in Confideration of Marriage. Chap. XIV. Of 
Agreements to pay Money in Confideration of Forbearance, 
or of difcharging or proving a Debt. Chap. XV. OF 
Agreements for the Relinquifhment, or Sale of Offices, &c. 
Chap. XVI. Of Agreements in Reftraint of Trade. Chap. 
XVU. Of Agreements not to take Advantage of a Com- 
munication of the Particulars of a new Invention. Chap. 
XVIII. Of Wagers. Chap. XIX. Of Bonds made in 
Scotland (not under Seal). Chap. XX. Of Contraéts for 
Ufe and Occupation of Houfes, &c. Chap. XXI. Of 
Contraéts to take and to repair Houfes, &c. hap. XXII, 
Of Tithes, bargained and fold; and of Agreements for a 


Compofition in lieu of Tithes. Part 1V. Of the Con. ~ 
RtruGion of Contra&ts, and of the A@tion of Affumpfit. © 


Chap. I. Of the Conftru&ion of Contraéts and Agreements. 
Chap. II. Of Agreements with a Penalty or ftipulated 
Damages. Chap, HI. Of the Actions of Affumpfit. 

The two volumes were publifhed feparately, byt united, 
they form a very complete and ufeful body of knowledge, 
and the reference to the different parts is facilitated by a 
copious and well arranged index. 

The following paffages are fele¢ted as proofs of the utility 
of the work, and f{pecimens of the manner in which infor- 
Mation is given on topics of daily occurrence. 

In Part II. Chap. Il. Seét. 5. Of Contraéts for Necef- 
fatics provided for a married Woman is the following paffaget 
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« The hufband, during coverture, is not only liable to the 
debts of his wife before marriage, but is alfo obliged to maintain 
his wife, and find her with neceffaries, as meat, drink, clothes, 
&c. fuitable to his eftate and condition in life. And though 
the wife has no power to bind her hufband by any contract of 
hers, even for neceflaries,, without his affent exprefs or implied 3 
yet it is fettled, that whilit fhe cohabits with her hufband, he 
fhall be chargeable for-all contra&s made by her for neceffartes ; 
and his affent thereto fhall-bé° prefuméd on account of the co. 
habitation, unlefs the contratytappear. Such contraéts, how. 
ever, are confidered in law’as thé contratts of the hufband; and 
he alone is chargeable,, ea 

‘© So, where the hufband leaves his wife, or refufes to permit her 
to live with him; or if he treat her fo ill as to oblige her to depart 
from his dwelling ; in either of ‘thefe cafes, the law makes the 
huiband liable to her contraéts for neceffaries.?’ 

‘© Thus in the cafe of Bolton wv, Prentice *, which was an 
ation of affumpfit for goods fold and delivered to the defendant’s 
wife: the cafe appeared to be, that the defendant and his wife 
had formerly lodged at the plaintiff’s houfe, and the plaintiff 
furnifhed her with goods, and the defendant finding the plaintiff 
had helped her to pawn her watch, and fufpecting he confe. 
derated with her, left the lodgings, after paying the plaintiff 
his bill, and forbidding him ever trufting heragain. After this, 
the defendant and his wife cohabited ‘together for a yéar, when, 
without any caufe appearing, he left her, locked up her clothes, 
and upon her finding him out, refufed to admit her, and ftrack 
her; and declared he would not maintain her, or pay any body 
-that did. In this diftrefs the borrowed clothes of her friends, 
and applied to the plaintiff, who farnifhed her with neceffaries 
according to the defendant’s degree, which the defendant re. 
fufing to pay for, this aétion was brought; and, upon trial, the 
jary found for the plaintiff. ‘Upon motion for a new trial, the 
Court held that the verdiét was right; for whilft they were at 
the plaintiff’s, there was a particular reafon for the particular ’ 
prohibition; yet the caufelefs. turning her away deftitute after- 
wards, gave her the’ general credit again; and if a ‘hufband . 
fhould be allowed, a the notion of a particular prohibition, 
to deftroy her obtaining credit in one place, he may in the fame 
manner prevént it with all people fhe is acquainted with, He 


appears to be a wrong doer, and therefore has no right to pro 
hibit any body.’ 


In treating of contra&ts with mafter and fervant, Part II. 
Chap. IJI. S. 1, the law is thus ftated: 
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‘* In general, a mafter is liable for acts done by his fervant 
in the exertife of his officialemployment. And: the reafon of 
this liability is faid to arife from the relation fubfitting between 
mafter and fervant; for as in ftrictnefs, every .one ought to 
tranfag his own affairs, and it is by the favour and indulgence 
of the law that he can delegate the pewer of ating for him to 
another ; it is highly reafonable that he fhould anfwer for fuch 
fubftitute ; and that his acts fhould be deemed the aéts of the 
principal. . Therefore, where a bailiff or fervant hath authority 
from his mafter, to buy or {ell goods, &c. for him, he fhall he 
anfwerable for the contract made by his bailiff or fervant, re- 
lating to the fale of them.. 

‘‘ $0, where @ fervant ofually buys for the mafter upon credit, 
and the fervant buys fome things without the mafter’s order, 
yet if the trader trafted the mafter, he fhall be chargeable. 

*€ So in Sir Robert Wayland’s cale*, where it was proved, 
that he ufed to give his fervant moncy, every Saturday, to de. 
fray the charges of the foregoing week, the fervant kept the: 
money, yet per Holt, Chief Juflice ‘* The mafter is chargeable, 
for the mafter at his peril ought to take care what fervant she 
employs, and it is more reafonable that he fhould fuffer for the 
cheats of his fervant than ftrangers and tradefmen.”’ 

** Soin the cafe of Hagard v. Freadzwell +, where the defendant, 
who was a confiderable dealer in iron, and known to the plaintiff 
as fuch, though they had never dealt together before, fent a 
waterman to 2 plaintiff for. iron on truft, and paid for it after. 
wards. He fent the fame waterman a fecond time with ready 
money, who received the goods, but did not pay for them, It 
was ruled, that the fending the waterman upon truft the firi 
time, and paying for the goods, was giving him credit, fo as 
to charge the defendant upon the fecond contract,”’ 


In Vol. Il. Part HI. Chap. VIII. p. 274, on the fube. 
jeQ of Warranty upon Sales, the following "general rules: 


are laid down: 
*“* The words ef a warranty fhall have a reafonable con. 


Cruction, as ifa man take theep to depafture, and warrant 4 


he will keep them found in’his land, that fhall be intended that 
his palture fhal lI not infect them ; but an action does not lic 
they were unfound at the time of the warranty. Jf a perfor 
fells a horfe, affirming it to have been his from a colt, when it 
was not, an action lies for this deceit. 

‘* So af a man fell unto another a horfe, and.warrant it to bé 
found and good, &c. if the horie be lame or difeafed that he Cane! 


Pw. a. aa | 
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not work, the buyer fhall have an a¢tion upon the cafe againft the © 
feller. eS ! ents ar A 

‘¢ But it is faid, that unlefs the feller exprefsly .warrant the 
horfe to be found, no action will lie: for if. hedfell ig without 
fuch warranty, it is at the-buyer’s peril, add.bis eyes ought te . 
be his judges in-that cafe, tbe! s ose 

‘« Soa general warranty will not extend to guard again de- 
fe&s that are plainly and obvioully the object of one’s fenges ; 
as if a horfe be warranted perfect, and wants either a tail or an 
ear, unlefs the buyer in this cafe be blind. But if cloth is war- 
ranted to be of fuch a length, when-it isnot, there an aGion on 
the cafe lies for damages; for that.cannot-he, difcerned by fight, 
but only by a collateral proof, the meafuring of it. Alfo, if a 
horfe is warranted found, and he wants the fight of an eyé, 
though this feems to be the ebject of onetes fenles, yet, as the 
difcernment of fuch defects is“frequenthy a matter of fkill, it 
hath been held, that an attion on the-cafelieth to recover damages 
for this impofition. 

“ Thus, in the cafe of Butterfield vy. Burrough *, the plaintiff 
declared that the defendant fold him a horfe fach a day, and‘at 
{uch a place, and then and there warranted. the faid horfe to be 
found, wind and limb; whereupon he paid his money, and avers 
the horie had but one eye, &e, The defendant pleaded maz 
warrautizavit, upon which, there was a verdi@ for the plaintiff: 
but in arreft of judgment it was objected, firft, that the want of 
an eye was a vilible thing ; whereas the warranty extends only 
to fecret infirmities. ‘To this, however, it was anfwered, and 
refolved by the Court, that this might be fo, and muft be in. 
tended to be fo, fince the Jury had found the defendant did 


‘warrant. The fecond objettion was, that the warranty as there 


fet forth, might be at a time after the fale; whereas it gught to 
be part of the very contra¢t; and therefore it is always allegetl 
warrantizando vendidit. Sed won allocatur'; for the payment 
was afterwards, and it was that which completed the Corp, 
which wovld have’been imperfect without it. : 3 

“ So, if A fells‘a horfe to B, and warrants him:to be found 
wind and limb, and clean of legs, whereas he well knows that he 
is fhoulder. pitched, arid: has fplints upon his legs, an action lies 
againt him upon this warranty; for thefe imperfeétions are- not 
fubject to the view ef an untkilfal perfon, 

‘* But a warranty that a horfe is found, is not falfified by its 


{bowing under. a tempotary injury happening from \an acct- 
ent.’’ 


in further recommendation of this work, it may be 
Proper to add, that the yame of the author confers on’ its 
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contents the ftamp of authenticity. Mr. Comyn, if we are 
rightly informed, has laboured diligently through the pre- 
paratory fteps of legal education, and is juftly ranked 
among the moft eminent fpecial pleaders. His prefent 

ublication fhows that his whole mind has not been devoted 
to the confideration of technical forms alone, but that he 
has embraced the fyftem, and inveftigated the fpirit of the 
law. 





Art. VIL. Confiderations on the. Caufes, Objetts, and Confi~ 
guences of the Prefent War, and on the Expediency or the 
Danger of Peace. By William Rofcee, Efg. The fifth Edi 
tion. SvO. 135 pp. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1808. 


he reputation acquired by Mr. Rofcoe as an Hiftorian 
and a Poet, very naturally excited curiofity, on his firk 
anpearance as a political writer, ‘To this curiofity alone we 
muft aferibe the extenfive circulation of the work before us; 
fince were the fentiments contammed in it unobje€tionable, yet 
even as a literary production, it is far from fupporting the 
name which the’author’s former writings has obtained. 

‘The very Advertifement to this Pamphet fhows the tem- 
per ‘and {pirit in which it is conceived. ‘Profeffing to flur 
over the charaétér, defigns and meafures of our enemy (cir- 
cumftances by no, means irrelevant to the principal points 
difculfed) it figmatizes in the ontiet, thofe who may not be 

uite {9 partial to that enemy, or who, as Mr Rofcoe terms it, 
** abufe the defpotifm of France. They are reprefented a8 
perfons ugiformly hoftile to the caufe of rational liberty, and 
the constitutional rights of the {ubsect in this country.” Who 
are ‘the perfons thus defcribed, the general tenor of ‘this 
Pamphlet enables us to guets. “They are thofe whofe abhor 
rence of revolutionary principles; and whofe attachment td 
our conftitutional Monarchy, have drawn upon them the ha 
tred of a certain clafs of writers: they are thole, who, in the 
‘early flages of Jacobinifm, not only detirscared its immediate 
horrors, but forefaw its ulumatetendency. ‘To u%, hewever, 
it appears by no means inconfiftent that the former oppofers of 
anarchy fhould now be the foes of defpetifm. We fhall not 
parfue the author through all his arguments in, this work 
whch appears to us to contain little elfethan declamation, mif- 
‘reprefentation, and fophiftrys Itsprincipal objeét, befides cor 
demsuing all the meafures by which the revoiutionary one 
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has been refifted, is to produce a conviction in the public 
mind that almoit any peace with Buonaparte is defirable, and 
that a fecure peace may eafily be obtained. We certainly 
on both thefe points, differ toa ca/o from this writer. If 
however he had argued them with {ome candour and modera- 
tion, this opinton, However mifchievous, would not have ine 
curred from us a very fevere cenlure. Truth compels us to 
fay, that the cafe 1s widely different. In eénthufieftic admira- > 
tion of revoluuonary principles, in partiality (we had almoft. 
faid attachment) to the caule of our enemy, in calumnious 
mifreprefentation of the motions and conduétt of our own go. 
vernment, Mr. Roicoe can hardly be faid to yield to the moft 
furious zealots of Jacobinifm. We will give fome {peci- 
mens; by which the reader may judge of the deétrines and.. 
tendency of this work. 7 

After a few weneral obfervations on the war which fucceed- 
edthe French Revolution, fuch as have been often urged, andin 
our opinion, as often refuted, the author proceeds to ace 
quaint us with the caules which o¢ccafioned the rupture of the 
treaty of Amiens. Thete caufes were, it feems, the interefted 
clamours of certain French emigrants, of certain ** journaliits 
and hireling writers,” and of yarious perfons who. enjoyed 
offices, penfions, or contraéis, the emoluments of which 
arofe from, or were increafed by the war! Such individuals 
as thefe, Mr. Rotcoe gravely tells us, could excite clamours 
that ‘* appeared like the public voice,” could overpower the 
good fenfe and found judgment of the nation; and, while Buo- 
naparte (good man!) was quietly cultivating the arts of peace, 
was reducing his military force, and neither annexed new ter- 
ritories to France, nor opprefled tree and unoffending nations ; 
neither prefcribed the commerce, nor infulted the government 
of Britain ; in fhort, while there was f{carcely a caufe for dif- 
fatisfaétion, much les a pretext for war, fuch perfons as thele 
could produce a total change in the public mind, and could 
perfuade the. very mmifter who made the peace violently and 
unjultly to break uw!!! Is it not enough to ftate this dottrine 
in order to evince its abfurdity ? The public prefs, on that 
occafion (as was juitly faid in anfwer to this very pamphlet) , 
did not lead but follow the public opinion. But how long 
has the influence of that prefs been complained of by a certain 
clafs of writers? While it ex pofed the errors or condemned 
the meafures of eftablifhed governments, while it unceafingly © 
vilified the powers allied to Great Britain, we heard no repre. 
henfion of this licence from Mr. Rofcoe, or any other of the 
oppofers of government. But when jultly aroufed by his 
3 crimes 
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crimes and cruelties, by his aggreffions on the freedom of in- 
dependent flates, his machinations, and his infults on Britain, 
our journals, in unifon with the general feeling, began to ufe 
the fame freedom with the ‘* Child and Champion of Jacobi- 
nifm,”’ as foon as the ‘the galied jade began to wince,” a 
counter clamour was immediately excited, aud we heared for 
the firft time of the licentioufnefs of Britifh journalifts; al- 
though that licence was known to have been difcouraged (fo 
far as the Jaw would permit) by the Britifh government. 

So far are we from coinciding with Mr. Rofcoe that the dif. 
agreements at that period did not arife from any fubftantial 
caufe, that it appears to us manifeft that any one of the caufes 
alledged by us (unlefs completely removed) mutt have led 
any {pirited and independent nation to a renewal of the war, 

The condu& of the war which enfued, is next difcuffed 
by this writer; through his remarks upon which it is needleff 
to follow him, as they are little relevant to the main fubjeé 
of his work. Saffice it to fay, that the charaéte: drawn of 
Mr. Pitt, though the fhades<are lefs dark than we expetted 
from fuch a painter, is evidently delineated with a partial: 
hand, unfavourably inclined to him, and unjuftly devoted ta 
his able adverfary. We fhall not ftop to juftify a remark, 
which muft be obvious toall candid readers, In. one refpeé 

articularly, we deem the author moft palpably wrong. Mr. 

tt was, we are convinced, among thofe who at the com. 
mencement of the French Revolution, was-rather difpaled ta 
regard it witha favourable eye. » We may appeal.to thé ac- 
counts in 6ur own Gazeite of the firft revolutionary move. 
ments at Paris; which were given in a tone rether of appros 
bation than cenfure. We might alfo cite the cautious ‘and 
temperate language of Mr. Pitt in parliament. ‘Though he 
did not wih Mr. Fox, enter at once with enthufiafm. into 
the revolutionary caufe, yet neither did he appear like Mr, 
Burke, to ihuddér at its firft enormities, or immediately 10% 
forefee its fatal tendency. Mr. Rofcoe however,~is (we lay 
nient to fay!) an apologift if not an admirer-of its. moft fan- 
guinary exceffes ; as the following paflage, fcarcely lets-atro- 
cious in principle, than the molt turious Jacobins wert in 
practice, will teftify ; ‘ 7 : 


‘« That France has fuffered in the conteft; that her beft blood 
has flowed upon the fcaffold, that the luminaries of fCience have 
been extinguihed, and the brighreft gems of the human intellect, 
trampled under foot; that jealoufy, ambition, cruelty, and te. 
venge, have atted their dreadful parts in awful {ucceffion, and have 
produced a fcene of calamity unexampled in hiftory, i8 but too 
sue; but fuch was the price that France was compelled, by 
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Kurope, to pay for-her independence on foreign powers ; and ih 
this view the purchafe was, after all, cheaply made. The prin. 
ciple which carried that nationthrough all her difficulties, was 
the determination of the people to-rally round the exifting govern. 
ment, avhatever that povernment might be, and to join in repelling, 
with one hand, and one voice, the common enémy. Tothisthey have 
facrificed their eafe, their property, their friefids, their families, 
their lives, with a prodigality which excites at the fame inftant 
admiration and horror. But in this they have, as a nation, fourd 
cheir fafety. By this they have prevented the fill thore dreadful 
confequences that muft have refulted from a civil war; in which 
one half of the nation might have been arrdyed in arms again{t the 
other, and the contending parties might have expofed a Se papiili. 
ted and bleeding’ country to bée the prey of the firft invader. B 
this they-have difappointed the hopes of thofe who prefumptnoully 
partitioned out the provinces of Fratite, ke the kingdom of 
Poland, and who forefaw no obftacles, but in the difficulties 
avhich might occur in dividing the fpoil,"" P, 38, 


We {catcely know which is the more prominent in this 
paflage, itsglaring mifreprefentations or its pernicious doftrine, 
Where, we afk, is the proof, that fuch horrors as are here de- 
{cribed, that the murder of wrioffending priefts, of defencele!s 
prifoners, of helplefs women and children, Were neceffary to 
the preferyation of national independence; that fuch cruelties 
were the only means of preventing a civil war, or could civil 
war itfelf be worle than what the author describes as “@ 


Jeene of calamity unexampléd in biflory ?” 


But the folly of fuch seafoning is loft in the contemplation 
of its pernicious tendency. Were it as true, as it is falle, that 
{uch crimes were conducive to the fecurity of national inde- 
pendence, upon what ground does the whole argument reit, but 
upon that maxim which is juftly reprobated by Mr: Rofcoe 
himfelf in a fubfequent paflage ; namely, that ** if 7s lawful to 
do evil in order that good may enfue!’ Such isthe mifchievous 
doctrine, on which Mr. Rofcoe has thought fit to juflify enor- 
mities, which will remain to the lateft agé 4 teproach tq human 
nature ; and fugh are the principles adopted by a writer of emi- 
nence in a polifhed age, and in a Chrifian. country ! 

On this extravagant jacobinical rant, the remarks of a fen- 
Lble political writer whofe work * we have, lately.noticed 





* See Refleftions, &c. Addreffed to the Rev. F. Randolph, 
D.D. By John Pern Titiney. Brit. Crit. for June 1868. P. 
663. The Author alfo makes fome fevete, but juft remarks, on 
Mr. Roftoe's affe@ting- to «give credit to. the forged Treaties of 
Pavia and Pilnitz, 
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are fo juft and energetic, that we cannot help citing a part of 
them in his own words. 


“* Ie was with much aftonifhment’’ (fays that author} ‘ that 
I read his’’ (Mr. Rofcoe’s) * judgment of cheapnefs in the invoice 
of the goods of the Revolution of France; that the d/cod avbich has 
frowed in torrents upon her fcaffelds, that the luminaries of ber /cience 
which joe has extinguifbed, that the bright gems of the buman ine 
telledt which foe has trampled under foot, that the jealoufy, ambition, 
cruelty, and reveuge, which haveaGed their parts in awful /ucceffion, 
and all her calamity, xxexampled in biffory, were no more than the 
price fhe was COMPELLED to make, and which foe CHEAPLY 
MADE, for her independence, Till then I could never have believed 
that fuch horrors could have been canfidered as the coin to be cur. 
rent by authority for any fpecies of political advantage. It is a 
new doctrine, that ea/e and profperity, and friends and families, and 
lives, may be facrificed with prodigality, in a commerce of treach- 
ery, rebellion, profanenefs, robbery, and murder, for any fpecies of 
national emolument; and that fuch prodigality may be regarded, 
in obedience to our old prejudices, with fome degree of derror, but 
on the principles of our recent illumination, not without admiras 
tion. 

*¢ Such may be the fentiments of the philofophers of France and 
theirembruted followeri. They may confider the maffacre of in- 
nocents, and the perfecution of virtue, as lawful inftruments of 
worldly policy ; but fuch a principle forms no part of the religion 
which we protefs. That religion enjoins the obfervance of her 
duties, although martyrdom and worldly fhame fhould be the ne- 
ceflary refulc: and although the magnificence of wealth and the 
pride of power fhould be the reward of triumphant wickednefs, 
yet the teathes us to prefer the forrows of dejected and abandoned 
piety, and affords to us, in.our loweft miiery incurred for her fake, 
the confolation of a fure and fuficient recompence, 

“* ‘Thus Mrs Ros cog is reconciled to the crimes of France.” 

P. 576 


The fame author very clearly fhaws that the Revelution- 
its of France had committed many of their horrible excelfles, 
and had‘trampled all authorities under their feet, iong beforg 
hey were attacked by the allied powers. 

We muft be briet in our obfervations- on the remainder of 
Mr. Rofcoe’s pamphiet: He next details at large the cir- 
cumitances which attended the negotiation with France, come 
menced by Mr. Fox in 1806. In his opinion refpetting the 
alleped balis of Un Poffidetiz, we, far once, agree. But were * 
far from agreeing io the inferences drawn from His Majefty’s 
fubiequent declaration ‘that the negociation was breken off 
upon points not smmediately alleching his Majelty’s own pe 
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efis, but. thofe of bis Imperial Ally.” Though the negocia- 
tion was broken off upon thofe pomts, it does not follow that 
a}! others had been adjufted. That of Sicily certainly had not; 
and we have no difficulty in faymg, that the abandonment of 
that only remaining territory ot our Ally, who had made fuch 
facrifices for us, a territory. which France could never wreft, 
from him whillt we continued to proteét it, would have fixed 
an indelible {tain on our national charaéter. Nor does it by 
any means appear that the points contended for on behalf of 
Ruflia, though mmedvately affeting that Power, were not me- 
diately and indireétly important to Great Britain, as affeétin 
the balance of Fmarope. The contrary, we-conceive, coul 
be eafily proved, and all the reafoning of Mr, R, on this part 
of the fubje&t, decifively overthrown. But, if thefe objeéts 
{fo material to the general welfare, have fince been waved by 
the Rufhan Emperor, it becomes usin any future treaty, to 
claim more ample indemnities, and provide fome better fecu- 
rity for ourfelyes againft the power of France; a power which 
has now no counterpoife in any continental ftate. 

Of Mr. R’s moft unfair ftatement of the expedition to Co. 
penhagen,. we have not room to point out half the mifrepres 
fentations. ‘They will prefent themielves to every unpreju- 
diced reader. We nighe objeét to it in the very outfet, as af- 
fuming that Denmark was-dena fide a neutral power; the con. 
trary of which might be fhown trom various circumiftances of 
her conduct; and is, we think, irrefragably proved in Lord 
Howick’s well-known Letter to Mr. Ritt. Mr. Rolfcoe indeed 
goes fo far as to term Denmark our A//y! If the manner ia 
which her pretended neutrality was applied, acquiefcing in 
the mo!t wanton infringments by Buonaparte, and invariably 
complaining of our neceflary meafures; in fhort, if her general 
conduél throughout the war may denominate the ally of either 
party, furely fhe might moit properly be deemed the friend and 
ally of France. 

The conduét of Great Britain, in that important tranfaétion, 
has been vindicated by * arguments which a hundred fuch 
writers as Mr. Rofcoe will not ‘be able to refute. It refts on 
the firm and ftable ground of felf-prefervation, and on thefe 
notorious taéts; that the Corfican Ufurper has never per. 
mitted any of the weaker powers to remain neutral a moment 
longer than their neutrality was conducive to his views of 
conqueft and agsrandizement: that he was manifeflly dire@- 
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* See the Pamphlet intitled Caufes of the late Expedition to 
Copenhagen, Brit, Crit. for April, 1808. p. 413- : 
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ing a part of lis forces to the occupation of the Danifh terri. 
tory; an invafion which the Danifh government had not, 
to the laff moment, taken any meafures to refiit; that from 
the rapidity of his movements, and fheir timid inactivity, there 
was every profpeét of his obtaining the command of their fleet, 
and thus uniting againit us almoit the whole naval force of the 
North. We may add that, even had he failed to obtain pof- 
fefhon of Zealand, it cannot be fuppofed that Denmark would 
not, to fave her continental domimons have granted him the 
aid of her naval power. But we fhould (lays Mr. Rofcoe) 


‘have offered our proteétion to Denmark, and might thus have 


fecured her as an ally, Has Mr. R. forgot tat the moft am- 

le protegtion, and a guarantee of all her poffeflions, were of- 
fred and refufed? retufed becaufe accompanied with the de- 
mand of a pledge which was effential to our own fecurity. 
From this Author’s ftatement we fhould fuppofe tlrat an un- 
qualified furrender had been demanded ; whereas every con- 
dition was tendered, compatibie with the neceflary objeét of 
felt-prefervation, To prote& thofe who would not protect 
them:elve$, who would not give the only fecure pledge that 
their means of offence fhould not be employed againift us, 
would have been a Quixott{m fomewhat new, and rather too 
ludicrous, in condutting the affairs of a nation. 

What however, 1s wantingsin argument, Mr. Rofcoe has 
amply fupplied by inflammatery déclamations, by omitting 
every circumitance that alleviated our-demand, leaving unno+ 
ticed the moderation which was fhown when the capital of 
Denmark was completely in our power; and aggravating the 
evils which eur commanders themfelves feelingly deprecated, 
and which, after all, could no way affeét the merits of the 
meafure in queftion. Thus under the guife of a monitor Mr 
Rofcoe has become the reviler of his country; and if, as_ 
we are of opinion, his ¢chdrges againit her are talfe and un- 
quit, he is a calumniator of the worft kind, and deferves all the 
mifamy to which he would devote the Britifh name and na- 
tion. 

Great pains are taken to fhow that our condu& with-regard 
to Denmark has alienated from our caufe.the continental 
powers lately our friends, but although this circunrftance, if 
truce, weuld not affect the ments of the queftion, nothimg can 
be more manitecil than the fubferviency ot thofe powers 
(cither by conqueft or by terror) to the defpotic will of 
France; nothing ean be more manifeit as to all (but more ef- 
pecially as to Rutlia) than that the attack on Copenhagen was 
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a mere pretext, mot the real caufe of enmity, that they have 
been taught “ jurare in verba magiftri;”’ and that in their dan- 
guage 
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guage as well as their conduét they will implicitly obey their 
ryrant, til the dawn of that day (a day we truft, not far diftant) 
which Providence has fixed for the emancipation ot Kurepe. 

We could not help fmiling at Mr. Roicoe’s prediction: that, 
“ in every conteft that may henceforth take place between 
France and England, Britifh courage alove a be em; loyed, 
and Britith blood muit. flow; litle was he aware (though 
fame fuch event might have bee preditted) that a powertul 
ally. of the Ufurper would break the chains which he ‘had 
forged for her, ahd ftrive to refume her rank amongit na- 
tions. The arguments of Mr. Rofcee for an immediate peace 
have been urged by abler writers; yet have they failed of any 

encral effe€t; becaufe the far more numerous, and we may 
add, far founder part of the nation, is convinced that our ene- 
my (harbouring his prefent views and poffeffed of his prefent 
power) will never make peace, but for the purpole of cfecting 
our ruin ; and that he is more likely to effect it by a peace than 
during the continuance of war; they are convinced that our 
conftitutional freedom, ottr national independence, oar naval 

ower, are incompatible with his obje€t of univerfal empire, 
and that we thall preferve them not by weakly crafting to his 
forbearance, but by manfully refifting his power, ara main- 
taining an attitude, which while (under Providence) it fe- 
cures her own independence, holds out a fupport to thole 
nations whofe patience may be exhaufted, or who, when writated 
by new opprethons, ttiay ertdéavour to caft off the tytant's 
yoke, 

To the whining lamentations on the miferies of war, and 
common place de[criptions of the bleflings of Peace, we an- 
wer ‘‘ capiti cane talia demens Dardanids, rebufque tuis :’ and 
thus we difmifs an author, from whom we might have hoped 
detter things than artful miftateiients, revolutionary rauit, 
or affertions unjuftified by faéts. 


— 





Art. VILL A’ Tour th: gugh Holland, along the right and 
left Banks of the Rhine, to the South of Germany, in the 
Summer and Autumn of i806. By Sir John Carr,-of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, Author of the 
Stranger in Ireland, a Northern Summer, or a Tour round 
the Baltic, @c.'c, Quarto. pp. 468. 21,28, ‘Phillips. 

* 1807. , 


} E. have invariably profeffed ourfelves to be ‘entertained 
_ by Str John Carr’s accounts of is excurfions, and we 
continue to be fo fill, notwithftanding all the gibes and jcers 
be 
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he has had to encounter, from various animadverfions on hiss 
performances. Some of thefe gibes appear to have been 
tinged with the venom of perfoual antmofity, which never 
have been, and which never will be, allowed to contaminate 
the pages of the Brith Crit. We agree, neverthelefg, 
that this author's productions are liable to the imputation of 
introducing much extraneous ‘matter, but this may be the 
fault of his publifher. We have alfo another deteét to-find, 
the diicernment of which, if not appropriate to our rofeffion, 
is a neceflary concomitant of that venerable period to which 
we feel and confels ourfelves arrived, namely, the being 
compelled to read -tales and anecdotes which we have read 
before. With thele exceptions, and we make no other, all 
Sur John Carr’s pubheations have to us been amufing; and 
they muft be more fallidious than is compatible with cane 
dour, or than with a moderate defire to be fatisfied with rea- 
fonable fources of gratification, who cannot {pend a few 
hours with this Tour in Holland and along the Rhine. | 

We thall not, however, detain the reader by any long ex- 
traci, as futhcient {pecimens of this author’s talents as a 
writer, and oblervations as a traveller, have heretotore been 
exhibited in our pages. Sir John very boldly entered Hol- 
land as an American from Baltimore; and, as it eventually 
appeared, without having perfeétly learned his leffon, He 

viltted Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, Armfler- 
dam, Utretcht, Cologne, Coblentz, Francfort, Mayence, &c, 
Once he wes very near becoming the viétim ot his hardi- 
hood, m profefling to be what he was not; and his own 
narrative Of the fact is as entertaining a portion as We can 
introduce, 


‘© In confequence of having been informed the pregeding even, 
ing that an imperial decree had pafigd, by which flrangers enter. 
ing the F re ich empire were permitted to bring as much money 
nto 1t as they chofe, but were not fuffered to take out of it more: 
pee whet certain oticers ppointed fer that purpoiec confidered 


neceffary for the profecution ot their journey, the furplus paffing - 


in the nature of a terfeiture to the crown, IT concealed aboat 
thirty ducats, which tell within ne defcription of overples, in 
my cravat, and at hve o’clock in the morning marched from 
my hotel to the bureau des diltgences par cau, a diftance tull two 
Englith miles, to be {fearched far this fuperfuity. of cafh, pre. 
vious to my afcending the Rhine. At this honte a fcene tooks 
lace which perhaps has, not often occurred to travellers, in con. 
fequence of the temporary apprehenfion which it excited, the ridi- 
culous fitaation in which it placed me, and the ret tibative chaf- 
tifement which it inflicted for thus venturing upon an hoftile 
fhore. 1 was introduced into a room looking upon the Rhine; 


at 
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at the bureau fat the direftor, a man who wore fpettacles, with 
a ftrongly marked, expreffive countenance, apparently about ‘fifty 
years of age; upon my bowing to him he demanded of me, in 
German, who Il was? I requefted him to addrefs me in French, 
which he did, repeating the queftion. I told him 1 was an Ame- 
rican going to the Frankfort fair, upon which he put down his 
fsedtacles, and running up to me,. fqueezed my hand with a vio- 
lence of compreffion infinitely more painfal chan agreeable, and 
exclaimed in very good Englifh, ‘* how happy is this day to 
me! for I too.am an American.”” I was obliged to. return the 
affechionate falutatioa, and alfo to exprefs my delight in having, 
fo far from our native home, met with a countryman. He then 
akkéd ane feom. what part df America I came? £* From Balti. 
more,"’ wasthe anfwer. ‘“* Happier and happier!’’ cried he, 
renewing his embrace, ‘* for I was born there too.’’ At this 
moment I wifhed, for the firft time in my life, all the force of 
the amor patria at the devil; but there was no time to be loft in 
meditating upon the peril and awkwardnefs of my fituation. To 
preveat, as much as poflible, his interrogating me further aout 
my adopted country, I addreffed with all poflible fluency, a 
many queftions as 1 could fuggett refpefting Cologne, the Rhine, 
the war; in fhort, I touched upon every fubjett but what had aa 
American tendency. To my obfervations: be bowed, to my 
queftions he gave very brief anfwers, and continued exprefling his 
delight in feeing me, a delight which was very far trom being 
reciprocal. After ordering his fervants to bring breakfaft for 
me, which I did not decline, although I had already taken that 
meal ac my hotel, for fear of offending him, he made many in- 
quiries after fome perfons whom he named, and mentioned to be 
of che firft confequence in Baleimore. I gave him to underftand 
that I had left that city when quite a bey; but upon his affuring 
me that I muft remember or have heard of the perfons he had 
named, I gave him to underftand that my recollettion of them 
was very imperfect, but that I believed they had perifhed by 
the yellow fever; upon hearing which he expreffed great afflic. 
tion, obferving they were the deareft friends he had in Baltimore 
before he quiited it, about fifteen years fince, . In this uncomfor- 
table fituation I fat vis-a-vis with my tormentor, who continued, 
during breakfaft, to overload me with expreffions of kindnefs. 
At lait the fkipper of the Rhine boat made his appearance, with 
the welcome information that the boat was ready, upon which 
the direftor ordered him to make up a bed for me on board, if 1 
withed it, and to fhew me every poflible attention; adding, that 
I was his particular friend and countryman, I now thought the 
hour of my deliverance was arrived, and that an adventure 
which promifed fo adverfely would terminate in the difplay of 
the civilities I have enumerated; but it was determined that my 
correction was not yet fufficient, for as the direétor looked out. 
of the windew, he exclaimed, “here comes my fecretary, a 
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very fteady young man, who can atrend to the office for the day,”* 
and then turning round to me, added, ‘* and I cam now have the 
happinefs of going hali a day’s journey with yon,. which Lan 
refolyed to do; yes, I wiil thew ta you how dear my country. 
nen are to me, by going as far asvBonn with you.” Diftretted 
and embarrafied beyond meafure at this frefh proof of his pro. 
voking and perplexing regard tor America and aie, I tried in 
yain. to preyail upon -bim not to think of carrying his politenefs 
fo far, and expreffed my ftrong fenfe of the attentions with which 
he had already completely overwhelmed me: all that © urged ap- 
peared only to redouble the warmeh of his expreilions, and to 
confirm him in his determination. 

‘© With a heavy heart and a light countenanee we walked 
arm in arm down to the fhore, and afceended the boat, Over 


which, as well as all the other Cologne paffage. boats, it ap. | 


peared he had complete fovereignty by virtue of his office, and 
in a minute afterwards the towing:horfe advanced at a rate of 
about two Englith miies and a half in an hour on the French fide 
of the river. The dire¢tor made me fit next to him in the tabin; 
telling the paflengers, who appeared to be very refpeftable, that 
I was an American and hisgountryman, and chat that was the 
happielt day he had experienced for fifteen years.’ In ‘the courfe 


of converfation with him, from the gultbnade ftoriés which Ke 


related of his own exploits, I was induced to’entertain fufpicions 


of his character; he told me that. Ke was one of the mot confpis ° 


cuous characters in the French revolution; that General Cuftine 
owed ail his glory in the fteld to him; that he had long réfided 
at Berlin, where he had, by his intrigues, maintained “tor fomie 
time a complete afcendancy in the Pruffian cabinet; ‘that he wag 


engaged in a vaft literary work, im which all the great events - 


that had agitated the world for the: lait ten years,” would be un- 
folded in a manner never before developed; that he had entered 
into the fervice of the French Emperor, folely to promote the 


intereft of the empire, He obferved, ‘after engaging iny word | 


to keep the matter fecret until I reached my own céuntry, that 


the Emperor was abhorred throughout the’empire, that he was. 
a remorfelefs tyrant, and that de could proye himt to be ao 


coward. 

‘‘ "Lo the latter part of his affertion I took.eare to offer no 
remark, but under the pretence of withing t@ view thé city of 
Cologne at a diftance, the river and the country, and“alfo to gain 


a little refpite trom fuch a rapid fuccefion of ‘untoward circum. | 


lances, [ afvended the top of the cabin, and refréfhed myfelf by 
making the fketch engraved. ‘The tower, the mighty mafy of 
the untinifhed cathedral, the numerous fpires, the fhores on cither 
fide, the rapid motion ‘of the veffels defcending the Rhine, thé 
finging of thofe on board, the clear brilliancy of the fky, afforded 
reanimating delight to my mind, 

«* About ten o’clock my perfecutor raifed his head throug 
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the cabin door, to apnounce that dinner was ready, and.to requeft 
my company.: upoa defcending I foynd fome foup, and. beet roat- 
ed after the German fafhion, and.that,the dire¢tor had, while 
was above, been taken ill, from the occafional agitation of the 
boat, that to allay: his ficknefsi he had alked one of the gentlemen 
on board for fome brandy, andtof which he had evidently taken 
a great deal too much: the fpirit rapidly-eperated upon his head, 
and a more abominable nuifance. in the fhape. of man I never be. 
held: incapable of fitting at table,with fuch a mifcreant, I re. 
fumed my old place, where I had not-been feated long. hefore I 
heard him abufing all the paffengers, except myfelf, for whom 
he again exprefied ‘¢ the affurance of his. high confideration,’’ 
and threatening to order them ali to be-thrown overboard, which 
he feemed to be perfeétly able to do himfelf, for he was one of 
the moft powerful men I ever .beheld:. upon which they relin. 
quithed the cabin to himfelf, and, excepting a very pretty French 
girl, came upon deck. Upon hearing her fcream violently, 1 
went below to fee what influence his countryman could now’ have 
over-the director: as I was handing her out of the cabin, he for. 


. cibly pulled me back, clofed the door, -and faid, in a mariner 


which was perfeétly intelligible,. though occafionally pe hee ad 
by the fpafms of intoxication, ‘* I know you, though you think 
1 do not; you are xo American, you are an Englifhman, and a 
fon of Mr. Erfkine the orator; you arg here .on .a fecret miffion; 
and your life is in my hands, but I willnot bgtray ye »> The 
reply I made was, ‘* I am engaged in no fecret miflion, my foul 
would revolt at it, nor can 1 be the fon of my Lord Erikine, 
for he is now upon the ocean, as ambaflador from the court of 
Great Britain to my cotntry 3’? to which I added, ‘* that it 
was in vain for him to attempt to deceive me any longer, for I 
was fatisfied, by his obfervations refpecting America, that he 
had not been born in that country :’? to which, to my no little 
conflernation, he replied, ** No, nor have I ever been there; L 
am a German by birth, I was educated by ah Englifhman who 
lived at my father’s, and J am now im the férvice of one of the 
greateft herocs, and the moft illuftrions of men.’’ 

** LE know not whether my life was in peril, but it is certain 
my liberty was, and to preferve it, 1 thought that fomethin 
fhould be immediately done: accordingly I -afcended the top ot 
the cabin, where all the. paflengers: were affembled in a ftate of 
confiderable uneafinefs, from one of whom l.borrowed a bortie of 
brandy and a coffee-cup, with which I returned to the director, 
and infifted upon drinking his health in fome excellent {pirit, and. 
taifing my hand and the bottle jn a manner which, in his ftate, 
prevented him from feecing what | poured eut, I affefted to fill. 
and drink it off; T then gave hima bumper, which I feveraltimes 
repeated in a fimilar manner, until, the mifcreant dropped under 
the table, where he continued in‘a ftare of utter infenfibility, and 
with little appearance of Lifé, until we arrived, ‘whicti' we did*in 
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about fix hours, at Bonn, when he was taken out of the veffel by 
fome men, conveyed to a houfe near the banks of the river, and, 
thank heaven! I saw no more of him.” P. 391. 


The book, as are all other fimilar works by this author, 
is embellifhed by many very neat engravings, defigned by his 
own pencil. Among them the view of Coblentz and the 
very celebrated fortrefs of Ehrenbreititein, is-entitled to par- 
ticular commendation for its perfpicyity and force. ‘The 
view of Biberich is allo very pretty. 





ArT. IX. Britain independent of Commerce; or, Preofs 
deduced from an Inveftigation inta the true Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations, that our Riches, Profperity, and Power, 
are derived from Refources inherent in curfelves, and , would 
not be affected, even though our Commerce were annihilated. 


By i Tlliam Spence, F. bs S. 8vo. 58 pp- Cadell and | 


Davies. 1807. 


HE late‘events which have occurred in Europe, and the 

United States of America, as they are extremely hoftile 
to the foreign trade of this country, rendér every attempt 
to fhow that ‘thefe events will not have an injurious opera- 
tion upon the bulk of fociety, ‘fo interefling, that we do 
not wonder that this {mall pamphlet has attratied fo much 
notice throughout every clafs of people. 

Mr. Spence, very properly thinks it neceffary to fettle 
the meaning of the words, wealth and profperity, as applied, 
to nations; the common acceptation of them being very: 
inaccurate. Wealth is ufually confidered as denoting the. 
pofleffion of the. precious metals. The real .wealth of a 
pation, however, confifis, according to Mr. 58., in the 


furplus revenue which the land yields to its owner above 


the expence attending its cultivation; and profperity, in the 
rogreflive advanee of a nation in wealth, fo thet employ- 
ment and fubfiftence mg | be readily found for’ all claffes of 


its inhabitants. Hence Spain, although it has for ages been - 


the producer of the precious metals, is a poor country, | 
whillt England is wealthy, although the poffeffes {carcely 
any of thofe metals. On the other hand, France, notwith- 
ftanding her conquefts, and the extent of her influence, 


can {carcely be faid to enjoy fo much profperity as we do. .- 


I: mult not, however, be fuppofed, that the author has, 
~ adopted 
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adopted the reveries of the economiils ; on the contrary, he 
derives all our greatnefs and wealth from the eftablifhment 
in fociety of a clafs of manufaéturers. He obferves, that 
in feudal times, the crop was confumed by a crowd of re- 
tainers, but the introduétion of manufactures changed this 
fyftem. The manufaéturers increafed the market for the 
crop, and the farmers being thus enabled to difpofe of it 
to greater advantage, were able.to. pay more rent, and thus 
to augment their landlords revenue. He obferves, that the 
countries moft celebrated for their agriculture, were equally 
well known for the excellence of their manufaétures. 

Of the four claffes. into which -fociety is divided, viz. 
land-owners, cultivators, manufafturers, and that mifcellas 
neous clafs denominated unproduéttive, the land+owners res 
ceive all, and expend, throngh the medium of the manu- 
fafturing and unproduétive claffes ; for the {mall portion of 
the national produce, aftually confumed by the land-owners 
themfelves, is but trifling. Heuce Mr. S. obferves, that if 
the land-owners do not {pend their income, they dry up the 
ftimulus ‘of the cultivators in its origin. He allows, that 
the manufaéturers and unproduétive clafs, confume alike, 
an! yet, (p. 21,) he ftates that the farmer in Europe can 
only pay his rent from the fale of his crop to the manu- 
fafturers, and therefore the wafte lands cannot be culivated 
(as defired by the economifls) uulels the numbers, of the 
manufaéturing clafs are increafed, This ftatement. is con: 
tradittory, nor de we fee what difference it can make to the 
cultivator, whether his. crop ‘be confumed. by the retainers 
of his landlord, or by manufaéturers, In a political view, 
the one fyftem will perpetuate the powers of the heads of 
ancient families, while the manufaéturing fyftem encourages 
the formation of a democracy. The only remaining dif- 
ference is, that the retainer confumes without leavin any 
traces of his exiftence behind him, while the sndirafattures 
produces fome tangible fubftance. Mr. S, himfelf allows 
that it is indifferent, as to the profperity of a country, what 
luxuries are ufed, but ftrangely infagines, that the wealth 
of the country willbe greater, the more durable the articles 
in requeft are, which certainly is, at variance with his own 
definition of the wealth of a nation, cited above, . He alfa 
thinks that luxury is not a ¢aufe of decline in manufac- 
turing nations, becaufe the manufacturers receiwe only a 
mere fubfiftence for their labour; but furely the author muit 
be aware of the difference between the hardy peasant, who 
inured to the weather, and the fickly populatigniof ma- 
nutacturing towns. eter sc 
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The author then proceeds to confider our import trade; 
his opinions on that head are thus ftated : 

« Every one muft allow, that for whatever a nation pur. 
chafes in a foreign market, it gives an adequate value, either 
in money, or in other goods ; fo far then, certainly, it gains no 

rofit nor addition to its wealth. It has changed one fort ef 
wealth for another, but it has not increafed the amount it was 
before poflefied of. Thus, when the Eaft India company has 
exchanged a. quantity of bullion with the Chinefe for tea, no 
one will fay, that this mere exchange is any increafe of national 
wealth, We have gained a quantity of tea, but we-have parted 
with an equal value of gold and filver; and if this tea were 
fold at home, for exactly the fame fum as had been-given for it 
it would be allowed, on all hands, that no wealth had accru 

to the nation from this transfes, But, becaufe goods, bought 


at a foreign market, and fold ag home, have their value cen 


fiderably augmented by the charge of tranfporting them, the 
duty paid to government, the oft of the merchant, importer, 
&g. it is contended, by the difciplés of the mercantile fyftem, 
that this increafed value isf much profit to the nation ; fo much 
addition to the’ amount of national wealth. Thus, a quantity 
of tea, fy they, which hay coft in China: roook will, by the 
charges and profits which have occurred upéh it, previous to its 
expoltite for fxle in England, have its value augmented to 1 soe: 
arid will be fold fer that fam at home. Since then, the tea cof 
bot 1000). and it has been fold for rgool. is not this gool, an 
addition to national wealth? To this queftion, I anfwer, no} 
certainly not. There is:no.doubt, but the perfans concerned 
in this tranfactien, have gatneda profit, and have added to theig 
individual wealth. ‘The fhipowner has added to his wealth 
by the freight ef the tea; “the undetwsiter by his prey 
miums of infuranec upon it; the government has increafed the 
revenue by, the duties of cuftoms and excife; andthe Eaft India 
Company has augmented its dividend by the profit. gained upos 
this article. Bur, the queftion is, is whence have thefe 
profits of the fhip owner, the underwriter, the government, and 
the Faft India Cetatiiery been derived? Have they not bees 
drawn from the cenfumers of this tea; and is it. not as clear a§ 
noonday, that whatever the former have gained, the latter have 
lot: that the lgtter ate exaftly poorer iff proportion as the 
former are richer, and, in fhort, that a transfer, not a creation, 
of wealth has taken place. If this tea had been fold for tool 
the bare fum which it coft, would the nation have been poorety 
than if it were (eld for 1sook ? Certainly not. In this café 
the confumers-of the tea would have kept in their pocke:s thé 
sool. whiclr on the fuppofition, they transferred to the poekett 
of the fhip owner, the infarer, &c.; but the national wealt® 
would be neither increafed nor diminifhed. 2 

“€ The fame feafoning is applicable to all commerce ef import 
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In every cafe, the value of an article is what jt has coft in the 
foreign market, amd whatever it is fold for, more than this, 
is a transfer of wealth from the confumers of the article, te 
thofe who gain a profit by it, but in no inftance is there any 
addition to national wealth created by this branch of commerce.’' 

P. 35 

Mr. S. alfo conceives the import trade not to be of the im 
portance ufually annexed, to it, on account of the revenue 
arifing from it, as this revenue might, he imagines, be levied 
on the confumers in direéttaxes. Bit although we willingly 
concede to the inefficacy of the import trade, towards aug- 
menting the nationa! wealth, we confider this ttade as of great 
importance, efpecially to republics, in a financial view, by 
affording an indire&t mode of taxation, capable of being vin- 
dicated in popular affemblies, on the ground of encouraging 
our own produce and manufaétures, 

The ex port trade is allowed by this Author to increafe a lite 
tle the national wealth, as the difference between the real 
value of the goods, and their fale price is colleéted trom fo- 
reign confumers, but itsimportanee has been rated too high. 

“ Great Britain, in the moft- profperous years of her com. 
merce, has exported to the amount of about fifty millions 
fterling. If we eftimate the profit of the matter manufaéturer, 
and the exporting merchant, at 20 per cent, on this, it will 
probably be not far from the truth; certainlyit will be fully 
4s much, as in thefe times of competition is likely to be gained, 
Great Britain, then, gains anfually by her commerce, of export,. 
ten niillions*. This fum, in itfelf, feems confiderable, but 
compare it with the public and private revenue of the country, 
and it will be feen toche perfeétly infignificant, and the trade 
from whence it fprings, in no degree entitled to rank as the chief 
fource of its wealth, More than ¢wice this fum is paid for the 
intereft of the national debs! More than /fowr times this fum 1s 
paid to the government in taxes) It cannot be fuppofed, that 
the receivers of this ten millions of profit from trade, pay more 
than one fifth of the whole, which is two millions, in taxes, 





* « If from this fum we deduct, as we certainly ought to 
do, the annual amount of our commercial loffes at fea, we fhould 
confiderably lefen its magnitude, The greater part of our 
exports, as well as of our imports, being infured by Britifh 
underwriters, the whole amount which they annually pay, is fo 
much dead lofs to the nation; dedu¢ting the premiums which 
they receive from foreign conntrics, It is impoffible to afcer- 
tain what is the annual amount, of the fums paid by the uncer- 
writers, and fuftained by individuals from lofles at fea, bur it 
mutt be fome millions.”* 
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To this we may add _ the cuftom-honfe duties on exports, which 
amount to nearly two millions more, Four millions, then, is 
the utmoft that we can fuppofe the revenue derives, from Britith 
commerce of export. Whence, then, fprings the remaining 36. 
or 40 millions, which are annually psid in taxes? Certainly 
from fome fource more produétive than commerce of export, 
And, as no wealth is created by manufaAures fold at home, or 
by commerce of import, from what fource can this enormous 
amount of taxes he derived, but from the grand fource of wealth, 
the foil? 

‘* We fhould laugh at, or pity as infane, the proprietor of 
a landed eftate of 10,c001. a year, on which there was a ftone 
quarry, producing him annually sool. profit, who fhould con, 
tinually be dwelling on the amazing importance of this quarry, 
and be miferable when he has fold a few cart loads of ftones lefs 
than ufual; and, at the fame time, fhould pay no regard to 
the infinitely greater revenue arifing from his land, and fhould 
confider it as by far the leaft important part of his riches.’’ 


P, 39. 


In this ftatement we allow that the author has made out a 
ftrong cafe againft the great value ufuallv attached to com. 
merce. That Great Britain has not derived any [permanent ] 
wealth from her export trade, he thinks is proved from our 
not poffefling more bnt rather lefs of the precious metals than 
we didacentury ago. Great part of the wealth has been 
{pent in purchafing continental alliances, and the remainder 
annihilated by our importation of confumable commodities, 
which (es had no other effeét but to encourage the agricul- 
ture of foreign flates to the detriment of our own, 

As it is only by taking commodities in exchange that we 
can fell our produce and manufa€ture, it 1s really the confu- 
mers of foreign Commodities that encourage the export trade 
circuitoufly; but thefe confumers might, Mr. S. fays, ufe na- 
tive commodities, and thus they would direétly encourage the 
artifts now employed in the export line, He allows, that 
this alteration of the prefent fyftem would produce fome in- 
conveniences, and render it neceflary for government to inter- 
fere in behalf of the fufferers; as ‘he parifhes where any manu- 
fa€ture fails ought, he thinks, not to bear the whole burden. 
However we may agree to this interference in extraordinary 
cafes, yet we cannot but condemn the recent attempt to fhift the 
burden ot the manufafiuring parifhes upon their contiguous 
non-manufacturing parithes, underthe pretext of equalizing the 
poor’s rates, It is notorious that the profperity of the princi 
pal manufatturers is purchafed, by throwing a confiderable’ 
part of the expence they ought themfelves to fuftain (by res 
gularly maintaining their hands in ‘conftant work) upon 4 
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arith, by difcharging the workmen from time to time, and 
only employing them when they have orders; at which time 
they endeavour to procure as many hands as pofflible, and thus 
increafe the number of workmen beyond the regular demand 
of the trade. The legal eftablifhment of the poor’s rate in 
England has undoubtedly foftered this fyftem, and, to- 
gether with the abufe of taking more apprentices than are 
neceffary to keep up the number of journeymen, has re- 
duced the manufaéturing towns to an excels of mifery. 

Mr. Spence is a friend to luxury, although the articles 
thus brought into’ requeft are of foreign growth, provided 
they are purchafed with native manufactures; but if our 
own manutatturers are deprived of their market, it behoves 
is to rejett foreign luxuries, and ufe home commodities in 
preference. ‘I lus fyflem does not involve any difficulty in 
its execution, for it is well known that few or none of our 
imports are neceffary. Hemp and flax may be grown at 
home, and as to tobacco, (which is omitted by ihe author,) 
it was formerly cultivated in England, urt:! prohibited 
under heavy penalties, and the plantations ordered to be 
forcibly deftroyed, 

It is propofed by the author to maintain a ftanding navy, 
in order to train men for the naval fervice, but it is a certain 
fa&t that good common feamen cannot be formed in the 
royal navy, on account of the Kings’ fhis being fo hoghly 
manned, that the exertion of oily a {mail part of the crew 
is required except on extraordinary occafions. 

The riches acquired by Tyre, Venice, and Holland, are 
conflantly adcued as proofs of the importance of commerce, 
and again, as Mr. S, further obferves, 


‘© Becaufe we fee merchants and fhip owners heap up fortunes, 
whilft men of landed property are often poor; becaufe mer. 
eantile towns imcreafe in population and in {plendour, whiift 
Villages remain’ ftationary in thefe points, we conciude, that 
wealth is created in towns, by commerce only, not in the 
country, by agriculture. Yet we do not form our opinions from 
fuch a fuperficial glance on many occafions, We do not fay, 
becaufe the government of this kingdom has a revenue of thirty 
or forty millions fterling, that it creates wealth annually to this 
amount, and that, in confequence, the only way to be rich, is 
to increafe taxes. We inquire from what fource this revenue has 
been derived, and haying Siebel that it comes from the pockets 
of the community, we determine, that it is the governed, not 
the governors, who ¢reate this wealth. It is for want of making 
a fimilar inveftigation, that we imagine all who get rich are the 
creators of riches,” P. 65, 
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The fondnefs of Mr. S. for manufaétures, has probably, 
led him to pafs over the flrong arguments againfl commerce; 
which he might have adduced from the vaft multitude of 
poor itengenders. It is well known that rural villages have 
a very {mall proportion of paupers, but when we examine 
the ftate of the manufaéturing towns, it may be afferted, 
without fear of contradiftion, that at leaft one fixth of the 
commercial population is compofed of parifh paupers. Nor 
is this flate of beggary confined to the lower clafles, The 
government of the country was obliged, a few years ago, 
to open a pawn-office, and lend money upon the goods of 
even the moft confiderable merchants. And at prefent we 
have a numerous clafs of merchants, who pretend to be of 
the firfl rank and importance; but who, under cover of the 
name of thei dcbtors*, are foliciting indireét alms from 
the flate to keep up their confequence, and in order 
to conceal this charity from vulgar eyes, propofe a circuitous. 
mode, that not only injures a, confiderable part of the 
landed intereft; but alfo threatens again to induce the recent 
miferies of famine upon ts. All this diflrefs is owing to 
foreign trade, for the confumption of the home market 
is fleady, while that of the foreign. markets ig continually 
influenced by political ftorms, of which the foreign traders. 
have fer the a pees centuries becn themfelves the principal, 
if not the fole, agitators. 

. {peaking of the lutle wealth really gained by our export 
trade, Mr. S. abfurdly thinks, that a great part of it is in- 
flantly annihilated, by reafon of the articles imported in re- 
turn, as wines, &c. being immediately confumed. This is 
a confequence of his ftrange idea of durable wealth; but 
on his own principles, this circumflance adds to the prof- 
perity of the ftate, as the quick conlumption of the un- 
ported goods calls for a frefh fupply, which occafions an. 
increafed export of the goods to be [ent in exchange, 

The real fource of the wealth of a nation 1s juflly con- 
ceived by this author fo arife from the circulation between 
the land-owners and their dependents, cultivators and ma- 
nufattures for home confumption; and therefore he con- 
fiders it as tolly to facrifice their intereft 6 that of the 
merchant and manufatturer for exportation. And yet, to 
mention only a fingle inflance, Sir Jofeph Banks has fally 
fhown, (Young’s Aun, of Agr. vol. 1x,) that the price of 





— 


* The majority of the planters are as much the fervants of 
the Weit Indian merchants, as the publicans.are of the brewers 
and diftillers, although nominally independent. . 
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woo! has, for the laft 150 years, been depreffed-one half by 
the prohibition of exporting it, and thus the land owners— 
have virtually given the woollen manufaéturers, every year, 
two or three millions fterling, a fum fometimes greater than 
the whole amount of our exportation of woollen cloths 
Hence it is no wonder, Mr. Ss obferves, that the manuwe- 
fatturer fhould get rich. , 

While we agree with the author in thinking it tidiculo 
to imagine that our refources depend. upon our commerce, 
while the land produces 120 millions by the labour of only 
éne fixth of oir popolation, and efteem it equally abfurd 
cither to be frightened at Jofing an old market, or to indulge 
an infantine joy at the idéa of gaining a new one; we 
cannot coincide with him in fuppofing that our foreign 
trade mutt, at all events, foon decline in-confequence of the 
rife of wages, becaufe it appears to us that the price of 
lahour does not rifein proportion to:the price of provifions, 
orto the rapid depreciation, of thé value of money.in the 
general market of the ‘world, in confequence of the great 
emerfion of, paper-in the Chriftian fates. 

Even granting tHat the retarn of peace would reduce our 
fuperiority in manufaftures to,,the mere palfethon of abun- 
dant capital, as our riches are in faét derived from internal’ 
rcfources, we may:view, Mr. S, fays, this event with apathy, 
as occafioning only the lofs af a few foreign luxuries, which. 
are by no meang neceflary; and we perfestly agree, with 
him in withing that proper ideas on this fubjett were enters 
tained by foreign powers, as. it would diminifh their jealouly 
of our commerce and caloniés. V40 i aa 

As to the latter, the author fays, the Weft Indiam colos 
ni{t can hardly maintain with any, confidence:that the iflands 
are of any value, when they are themfelvcs reduced to beg- 

y by invefling ‘their property in ahem. Adi as to the 

salt Indies, the.expence fq tar exceeds. the revenue, that the 

company has run confidcrably in- debt... He clofes his ob- 
lervations on eolonies with this remark, that.as our wealth 
has inereafed fince the lols of America, fo it would even 
if we had not a fingle foot of land except this ifland. In 
which obfervation we entirely agree with him. _ 

That foreign commerce was Of ‘great fervice, two or 
three Centuries ago, cannot be‘ denied, as it tended to di- 
iniaith the power of the feudal nobility, and-to confolidate 
that of the feveral fovereigns of Chriftendom, by affording 
to the latter a fource of revenue, lefs obnoxious to the 
fubje€t than any other, on account ‘of its being levied on a 
ew perfons only, who were in moft’ cafes foreigners, an@ 
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who indemnified t.em‘elves by charging the tax upon the 

oods. But fince the introduétion of the excife, and of 
at duties, te ufefulnefs of it in this refpett has ceafed 
while the fpirit of overreaching other nations, which it 
dire&tly encourages, and which occafions it to be, as we 
have faid, at prefent the caufe of almoft all wars, induces 
us to accede, in great meafure, to the principal argument 
of Mr, Spence, although we are obliged to diffent from 
many of his minor propolitions, 


s 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art. 10, Ballads and Lyrical Pieces. By Walter Scott, Efg 


Second Edition, 8vo. 182 pps 78. Longman and Co. 
1806. 


All thefe poems had appeared before, in the Minftrelfy of the 


< 


Scottifh, Border, or the Tales of Wonder, or both, and they” 


were on that account confidered here as a fecond edition, though 


not before'colleéted together. Mr. W. S, fapplied a few to the” 


Tales of Wonder, at the requeft of his friend Mr. Lewis. The 
ms here collected are fourteen in number; but as they have® 
offered tc our obfervation before, we fhall not think. our. 
felves bound to do more at prefent than to announce their ¢ol- 


leGtive exiftence. Always, -however, praifing the patriotic 


. 


ardour, and poetic genius of the Edinburgh war fong, be. 


ginning 


‘© To horfe! to horfe$ the ftandard flies.’? 


Art. 11. Charles's Smallechthes, A Natlonal Ode. By the 


Author of the Foxiad, 4t0. Al pp. IS Sudbury, printed; | 


Hatchard, London. 1808. 


A whimfical {quib, founded on the thought of Elijah’s mantle, 
The fubje&t may be confidered as ftated in the following ftanza; 


*€ Charles leaves his friends without a head, 
Gives all the Talents all he had, 

His fmall-clothes, debts, and fpeeches ; 
The {peeches may be fpoke by Grey, 
The debts a new fubfcription pay, 

But who’s to wear the breeches ?’” 


This enquiry is then pu:iued with fome point and humonufy 
of which there are {pecimens alfo in the notes, 
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Art. 12. Affecion, qwith other Poems. By Henry Smithers, of 
the Adelphi, Fine Papers 8vo. ztompp. al. 1s. Miller. 
1807. 


Seldom has a more beautiful volume than this been produced. 
The finenefs of the paper, and the elegance of the type, at once 
attraa the eye: but the vignette plates exceed almelt every thing 
that has been produced of that kind: beautiful in defign, and 
exquifite in execution. The defigns are by Mafquerier, whom 
the author mentiops asa friend, and who certainly bas exerted 
himfelf as a friend ; the engravings are by various hands. The 
firt has a fimplicity of defign, and a delicacy of execution, 
which eannot eafily be rivalled ; it reprefents a-child holding up 
a puppy, the mother of which flands clofe, with anxious eye, 
as if defiring to have it reitored: but fo much expreffion, and 
fo much beauty in an engraving of adog, were never feen. The 
fecond plate is a beautiful fitting figure ef a mother with a 
child fy her lap: the third is an idea of a female maniac; the 
fourth is Gilesacical, and finely reprefents the defcent of Religion 
upon the carth, The fifth is borrowed from‘a madouna and 
child, by Guide, and is full of the tendernefs and delicacy of 
that artift. We have been particular in fpecifying the plates ia 
this volume, becaufe they are very far beyond the common ftyle, 
fo far, that if the author could claim the fame rank as a poet, 
he would be one of thé mott dittinguithed among our 
countrymen, 

When we fay that he cannot claim an equal rank, we by no 
means intend to cenfure his poetry. It bas ymuch delicacy and 
beauty ; and for a man who upmeiciice only sq make it che recre- 
ation of eccafional hours, is the-more commendable. The 
fecond book of the poem om Affe&tion, which celebrates the 
love of God to man, rifes to higher flights than the fir, The 


— paflage affords a good fpecimen. 





More bright al p xadiance ° Nhe 
itt pd o day,” 





glories buriting all around. 

“ There, ’midit the <a en Saviour reigns ¢ 
No more theman of forrows, of grief, 

But high exalted, and alone deciar’d 

Worthy to lodfe the fealed hook of God ; 

While each angelic, each feraphic hoft, 

Join in acgordant ftrainsiof lofty praife."” P. 70. 


Some fmaller poems are fubjoined, and fome notes ; but the 
St poem, apd the plates accompanying it, ecliple every thing. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Art.19. Fale Alarms; er, My Coufin. AComie Opera, iz 
three ABs. Performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, om 
Monday, Fan. 12, 1807. By Fames Kenney. 8vo0. 86 pp, 
2s. 6d. Longman and Co, 1807. 


Mr. Kenney makes a promife in his preface, which we hope he 
will fulfil: being unprepared, he faysy to difpute the charges of 
the critic againft his drama on the prefent occafion; he ‘* can 
only promife him my endeavours to pleafe him better in future.” 
As far as we can judge of his abilities by what he has done) 
here, we fee no reafon why he fhould not be as good ag his words | 


except that while crowded andiences will be fatisfied with noi 


and nonfenfe, there is little motive for any author to take thee 


trouble of producing My thing better, We have no hope of? 


ainendment till fome great dramatic genius fhall arife, who, not 
condefcending to pleafe the public on their own terms, will teach 
them to expect and exact better things than they have heard 


for many years. ‘There is humour in foune of the fongs in this’ 


Opera; and fome originality in the charaéter of Sir Damon, had 


care been taken to develope it with ikill, or contrive the fituation#- 


with judgment or probability. —Author,, remember your Pre. 
mife ! 


Fy 


Art. 14. The Archite?, a Dramatic Sketch, in’ tavo A&s. BY 
the late Nicholas Gypjamy, Ejg. and edited by his Nephews 
8vo. 97 pp. 23. 6d, jordan and Maxwell. 1807. 


The object of this drama feems to be to expofe the ignorance; ’ 


felf.fufficiency, and quackery of pretended architeéts and land. 
fcape gardeners, and particularly (as would appear by the preface) 


the followers of Mefirs. Knight and Price, in their almoft exelu- * 


five admiration of the pitturefque. ‘The moft prominent character 
is are uently a filly and coxcomical arehatect. ‘Ihe author isp 


not, however, very happy in his ridicule; and the plot, into 9 
which he has interwoven it, is a very feeble copy of the prin-’. 


cipal circumftanges in the play of the Clandeftine Marriage. 
This farce dees not feem to be intended for reprefentation ; and # 
we do not think it would fucceed on the ftage. » 


Arr. 15. % Whiftle for. It." A Comic Opera, in-tewe dar | 


By the Hon, G. Lamb. 8v0. Longman, &c. 1807. 


We have not had an opportunity of witneffing the exhibition 
of this little piece, but conclude that irmuft have excited confide 
able intereit in the reprefentation, containing fo much | that 4 


popular both in incident and f{cenery ; vize the unexpected meet. 
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ing of two captive lovers of tank anid importance, in the fubter. 
reneous cave of a troop of banditti, a grand frugyle between love 
and borour, and a moft /udden and critical refeue at the very mo. 
ment the dagger and gatlows ate about to do their gloomy 


bufinefs. 
NOVELS. 


Axt. 16. Queen Hoo Hall, a Romances and Ancient Times, a 
Drama. By the late Fofeph Strutt, Author of Rural Sports, 
and Paftimes of the People of England, Se. remo. 4 Vols. 
18s. Murray. 1808. ad 


Accuftomed to confider Mr. Strutt, and indeed to efteem him 
as one of the moft diligent and moft expert of our Englifh anti. 
larians, we little expected to receive from his pen a work of 
cy, and that too of a fuperior kind. We have been exceed. 
ingly entertained with this performance, which has many charac. 
teriftic marks of a:lively and well-regulated imagination, Per. 
haps the low comic fcenes, reprefenting the manners of the 
domeftics in great families in ancient times, is extended too far ; 
but.the fuperiors themfelves are entitled to our warmeft praife. 
Some pleafing poetry is a!fo interfperfed, which we have read 
with great gratification and intereft, Altogether it deferves a 
diftinguifhed place among works of the kind. It will not eafily 
be perufed by thofe who are unacquainted with the phrafeology 
n times; but a gloflary is added, which will remove every 
ifteulty. » 33 
‘ The drama of Ancient Times is alfo of confiderable merits 
ut it might as well have been feparately printed, which we re. 
commend " be done in a fecond edition ; a that this will foon - 
be required, we have no hefitation in foretelling. 


Aer, 17. The Ring and the Well, or the Grecian Princefs; @ 
Romance. 1amoy 4 Vols. 18s. Longman. 1808. 


The writer of this Romance is evidently well acquainted with 
the times and the manners which he andertakes to defcribe; but 
the ftory is fo complicaced, and if we may fo fay, fo over. 
romanced, that it requires no common perfeverance to purfue it 
toitsend, Theté is, however, much ingenuity of contrivance, 
and fome good digreflions, enough to fhow that the performance 
4s that of a {cholar and a gentleman, and not of the hackney tribe, 
who produce their pieces at the command Of their employers at 
2 precife moment, and of a determined extent. Had the tale beeg 
alittle more fimple, it would have excited greater intercft, 
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POLITICS. “ 
Ww 


Aart. 18. General Objerodcions upon the probable Efe As of ty ft 
Meafares which have for their Obje the Increafe of the Regiv hi 
lar Army; and upon the Principles which fhould regulate th he 
Syfem for calling out the great Body of the People in Defence of : 

\ the Beitifh Empire. By a Country Gentleman, 8yo. 101 pp ' 
" gs. Bd. Maorray. 1887. . 





























The fappofition upon which this author fets out, (but which 
we cannot think true in fo great a latitude) is, emt, in all the 
publications on the means of adding to our national force ‘* the 
pecoliar firuation of Great Britaii, and the habits Gnd: gener 
eharatter of the people have not been fofficiently attended tom 
Circamftances Waving enabled’ him to remark rhe effects produte 
on the minds of the people by the different meafures re Ne 
thence fugyefts a plarf founded on the obfervations which Be hat 
Have. 

Firft, as to the incretfe of out regular army, the author in. 
quires © whether we can entertain reafonable hopes of confiders 
bly inereafing fe?’ and obferves that our poptilation is mocha 
ferior to that of fevtral nations which are now fwallowed up dy 
one Otergrawh power, and the demands lat population aft 
much mbéte ¢xteffive than in afy Other empire with whofe | 
he is acquainted, The fopport of our navy, the protection 
our Colonies, od extenfive commerce and manufa@ures, ) 
{as he ftates) fo large a proportion of our population, a$ greatly 
to diminifh rhe numbers that can be fet apart éx¢lufively for the 
profeffion of arms. He deems therefore that it has already reached 
that boundary which it ought not to pafs, and givés fome plaufis 
ble, though, we think, not corichiifive teafons for this dpinion. 

Having taken confiderable pains to prove that we cannot ‘im 
cteafe our atiny th a Préatexrént, arid ac the fie time retany 
our fuperiority in trade und manufattafes, thé author protceds to ry) 
commend that, on account of the infaflicienty of the regular ford 
which we are enabled conitantly to maintain, we fhould ‘ give Be 
much of the fame charagter a poffible to the fubfidiary force wit 
which we muft fopply the want of nombers inour regular troops.” 
In difcolling this point he animadverts with e feverity {in om 
Opinion not undefervei) on the prefercnee given by a late Rig 
} on. Secretary, to an undifciplined-rabble, over a force trained an) 
exercifed toa certain degree, like the volunteer corps j,and jolly. 
e\potes the abfurdity ef fuch a doctrine ; diftinguifhing very pro 
petly between the hardy mountaineers of umeultivated “rig 
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{who may be moft ufeful in a defultory warfarc) and the civiliz 
inhabitants of a kingdom, fo far advanced in improvement 
Great Britain. He argues alfo, with great ftrength of reafoning, 
(contrary to the prevalent opinion) that volunteers are, in genera) 
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lefs Gtted to act as light troops than in battalion. There are 
many other juit remarks on the nature and utility of thefe corps, 
which our limits do not permit us to detail. But the author is 
Rrenuous for giving them further encovragement, and decifively 
hoftile to thofe meafures ef the late adminiftration, which tended, as 
he forcibly argues, to damp their fpirits and leffen their efficiency, 
The principles which, he thinks, ought tq regulate any fy fem 
for calling oyt the people in the defence of their country, arg, 
‘* Fir, That the whole of our population fhall be called out 
by /aw. 
“ Second, ‘That different clafies and defcriptions of our popu- 
lation can perform certain duties, and fubmit to certain facrifces, 
which cannet be performed by others with the fame effect, nor 


required of them, without creating much individual hard(hip and 


inconvenience. ; : b. 
Third, And Of confequence, that the different dutics ought 
to be allotred to thafe who can perform them with leat ineonve- 
nience to themfelyes, and with greateft bepeit to the public,’? 
P. 93. fs. 
Ga thefe principles be engrafts a pam chafing the population 
according to the General, Defence Aft, and giving a certain de. 
gree-of training to each clafs. For the partieulars of this plan 
we om refer tq the work a wie well Relrres attention 3 
as the author, though not profefing m litary knowledge, appears 
to be a man of fenfe, and to have had practical experience of the 


Volunteer fy tem. m 


Arr. 19. AShort Appeal tothe Landed Intereft ef this Couttgy 
lef Permanent Advantage foanld be bartered far Temporary Gainy 
8vo. 23 pp. Hatchard. » tes” 1808. 


The author before us complains of the violent outcry. raifed 
againtt the meafures of poh barley in the diftilleries, and 
the prejudices hoftile to it, which fugh proceedings ave calculated 
to infufe into the mipd,y He confiders, ari, the objection, ‘* That 
it is an attempt to fayour the grewers of Weft-India produce, to 
the prejudice of the Britifi fatmer.’’ In anfwer to this objection, 
he laments the jealoufy which fubfitts between the landed and the 
commercial intereft; ‘and argues that the diftrefles of the Weft- 
India planters being lotorious, it follows, that they are intitled 
to fome relief; and theré is no remedy fo praCicable, er fo > 
to afford the relief required, as the meafure now propofed, — 
fecond objection ftated by him is, that the farmer, learning that 
the market for a reat part of his barley is ae will ceafe to 
Brow it. "Fo which he anfwers, that ** the land may be otherwife 
equally ufefully applied :’? for, he abferves, if barley is not fown, 
either oats or potatoes will be fubftituted for it, or the land will 


of produge will t 


* 


be fallowed for is. wheat. Inthe former cafe, no lofs 


for the prefent year’s confumption ; in 
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the latter, “‘if the fallow is made for turnips, that crop, by 
feeding theep and cattle, will add to the prefent year’s. fupply 
of human food, and improve the land. In cafe a fallow for wheat 
is made, he grants that fomewhat lefs corn may be grown for the 
prefent year, but thinks‘ that difference will be more than madeup 
by. the faving made.from the diftileries, and the country will 
gain a latting benefit: for, in his opinion, the farmers in general 
do not make fufficient fallows, and confequently keep the foil of 
their laad comparatively in a ftate of poverty. In moft cafes, 
however, he does not fuppofe that the farmer will forego his crop 
of barley: for the difufe of it in the diftilleries may ngt probably 
decreafe the price in the proportion of more than. ten to eights. 
As to the objeétion ‘ that the difufe of corn in the diftilleries” 
will be produétive of evil, becaufe great numbers of cattle and jogs 
are fed with the refufe of it ;*” he endeavours to fhow, ** that ag 
may be confumed (if it can be fpared) in feeding cattle witht 
a advantage than it is at prefent without paffing into, the’ 
ands of the diftiller.’? He alfo thinks the furplus of our corm 

may be difpofed of in our colonies, and that “thus the Welt. 
India intereft may probably put more into the peckets of the 
Janded intereft than it will take from. them.’’ He therefo 
ftrongly reprobates the county meetings, as thwarting the intem 
tion of government, and facrificing their coymtry and humanity 










to the temporary intcreft of a few individualsyy iy r. 
On his principal topic we do notetake upon ourfelves to pros 
nounce, but we cannot agree to the author’s ftrong coda 
of # the prefent fpirit’’ (as he terms) “of raifing the rental of 
land.’’ lt may perhaps be carried coo far; but if the rife be mo-. 
derete and gradual, it is undoubtedly a fpur to indoftry, and the ; 
fource of agricultural improvemeat, . Upon the whole, however, 
this little tra¢t deferves praife for good intentions, fupported by* 
found judgment and ability. — oo. ; 


Arr. 20. The State of Britain, Abroad and at Home, in the i 
fuentful Year 1808. By an Englifomaw of no Party. S8voe" 
4. pp. 2s. Tipper. 1898. | 3 


That the prefent year has been. and will be eventful, ma 
indeed be fafely afferted ; but in how great degree it will prove 
fo, in comparifon with former years, no writer can venture t0” 
pronounce. Nothing is more eafy than to write loofe declamations ” 
ps ates ve few things more diffeult than to trace the caufes, 
and anticipate the confequences of public méafures, in times of 
danger, and amidtt fcenes of horror and difmay. Accordingly ' 
we find a confiderable portion of the work before us to confift of 
general remarks, which have little novelty or value. The fi 
material difcuilion relates to.the means of preventing the 
bility of a famine in this kingdom, almoft every maritime coaft 
Burope bejng occupied-ky our enemy, and all fupplies of grain Kt 
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that quarter of the world precluded by his meafures. To ob. 
viate this danger, the author propofes that ** every parifh pof. 
fefling lands to a certain extent, be directed, by a public att of 
the legiflature, to fow a tenth part with grain, and Jet the 
money arifing from the fale of its produce, be applied, accord. 
ing to the direction of the sor a of the inhabitants, or of 
the principal officers, for the relief of the indigent and difeafed.’’ 
He has not, however, told us who is to bear the expence of fach 
a procefs; which if it is to fall, in the firft inftance, upon the 
parifhes, would, in many inftances, bring ‘a heavy burthen upon 
the poor rates, and might not be repaid by the produce till atter 
a confiderable period. Nor are there, we believe, fince the late ins 
clofures, many parifhes the waftes of which are fo extenfive and vas 
luable as to anfwer the end propofed ; and where they are valuable, 
it would, we imagine, be difficult to reconcile either thelords of 
the waftes or the commoners t@ an allotment which would 
trench upon the rights of both. As to the * increafed harvett,’’ 
which is. the author’s chief objeét, we cannot think it would be 
fo confiderable as might arife from facilitating and promoting 
inclofures in the ufual mode. “The author's fubfequent reftri€tion 
of the meafure to parifhes of a certain defcription, while it in 
art obviates thefe objections, deprives his plan of almoft all 
fs eficacy. The difficulties experienced by our Weft India 
merchants, and the diftreffes of .our manufacturers, are then 
noticed in general terms, but without any propofal of a remedy 
or thefe evils. The author next aflerts that the number of 
pkruptcies is unufually great. ‘Lhis, and we fpeak from Know- 
¢, is by no means the fat ; and if it were, might arife (as has 
been often thé cafe) fromthe multiplicity of fpeculations, and 
the extent of credit, the confequences of a flourifhing trade, and 
not from national diftrefs. . 7°, sf" ] 
The author proceeds to cenfure, in the fame vague manner, the 
meafures “of our governors and generals in the Eaft Indies, and 
he fomewhat ludicroufly accufes the latter of ‘‘.endeavouring to 
excite commotions among fuch Of the natives as were attached 
to our taufe.’’? “Thé above charge) which feems to allude, to 
fome injudicious* regulations, (long fince. abandoned,) refpecting 
the native troops; would, if trug, amount to.treafon or intanitys 
neither of which, we hope, Sey ee UAlytnpated to any 
Britith ‘commatider. The, policy of our late expedition te 
Egypt, and the conduct of that to Buenos Ayres, are, however 
jultly condemned... We agree with this writer it his opinion wit 
regard to the feizure of the Danifh fleet, which he. juitifies, 
Some of his reflections on our domettic affairs, towards the con, 
¢lufion of his work, enforcing a more firi@t attention to the duties 
of religion and. morality are.alfoyif mot very new, well ine 
terided and juft,. Be, aie | , 
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MILITARY. 


Ant.21, Alemeir on the National Defence. By J. F. Birch, 
Captain in the Royal Engineerss The fecond Edition, corre&ed 


and confiderably enlarged. 8vO. 471 pp. 35- 6d. Stockdale, 
3808. 


To give publicity to every fuggettion tefpeéting the national 
defence, is’ to us a fir more imperious duty, than that of coms 
municating literary information, or diretting literary tafte. 
Yer itis fcarcely poflible to give an adéquate idea of military 
books, which, like the prefent, recommend many detached meas 4 
furés, and branch into a variety of details. , § 

‘The anthor, in the outfet, gives his reafons for contleding, | 
thac fooner or later, a ferions invafion of Bricairf will take place. 7 
Without dwelting off this point, we will only obferve, thac the 
bare pofiibility ot foch an event, (which noone can reafonably 
deny,) would render it highly ¢riminal in thofe who have 
or influence, to negleR taking every meafure for our fecurity. 
Hic lays it down as a maxim, (which weé fear is‘too true,) that _ 
France is not likely to make peace from any other motive than 
that of more fpeedily accomplifhing the downfall of this kings” 
dom, unlefe fhe fees reafon to defpair of effetting’ her objedty 4 
and therefore he endeavours to fhow, that fhére aré “ inherent | 
and incidental defe@s in our prefent plan of defente, of the migy 
litia and volunteer f/ftems, and propofes the new-modelling aid 
reinforcing the troops that compofe them’? The other part” 
of his plan is to make foie perteanent ihtrenched ‘camps in the 
country ; which,’ he thinks; gould form an eflencial part of 
the national force, however it may be conftituted.’* 

In order to fopport his obje@tions to the militia and volunteer 
fyftems, the author goes into a long hiftorical detail, im part 
extratied from Smith’s Wealth of Nations,’’ enumerating the © 
feverdl wats in ancient times, if which regular ftanding armies 
have fhown rheffelves feperiér to militias; and he alfo takes — 
great pains to obviate the arguments im favour of militia and 
Volunteer corps, Which have beeti drawn fromm the fuccefs of the 
American and French revolitiéns. On ‘thefe details we fhall 
make but few retmarks. In thé fiti place, wé have not fufficient 
wata upon which to compare the regelar armies and militias of 
ancient times, with thoft of the prefent age, or with each other, 
To comptre them, with any certainty, we ought to afeertain’ — 
the precife fate of difeipline Of each deftription of troops at the — 
Wifferent periods of hiftoty adverted to, ‘This we conteive to 
be wholly impraticable. No fhilitary man that we know of; _ 
bas afferted that our valuntecrs, or even our regiments of militia, — 
are equal to the regular troops, or that our regular army fhould 
pos be increafed in number, and the auxiliary ferce of _—s 
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gnd volunteers, improved in difcipline, fo far as the ftate of the 
country will admit. Yet we conceive great advantage imay, by 
judicious management, be derived from thofe auxiliary forces, 
in cafe of an invafion ; and that many of them might foon be made 
fit co act with the more difciplined and experienced troops, In 
otder to effeét this purpofé, fo far as regards the militia, this 
author propofes to give them officers of the line, and to affimi. 
late them in every refpett to troops of the line, The 
that fuch a change, if violently and fuddenly effected, .wonld 
give co our moft refpectable country gentlemen, fhould induce 
great caution in the adoption of any meafure of fuch a tendeucy. 
Already, by the admiffion of half-pay officers, without the ufual 
ualification of property, much has been done towards preparing 
Sealers for actual fervice.. 

With regard to the volunteers, (whem the author confiders 
as nearly the worft f{pecies of militia,) it is propofed in this 
work to new model them, by {electing the youngett, and thofe 
who are unmarried, with a view to the reinforcement of the 
regular army, ‘in cafe of invafion,. That army, the author 
thinks, fhould, if the encouragement of a moderate bounty fail, 
be recruited by ballot. | 

But the author’s favourite plan is, to ‘ eftablith fome defen. 


* i . . - . . . 
“five fortified pofitions in Great Britain.’’ In treating this part 


_of the fubject, he firft ‘* endeavours to reply to fome ob 


jetions 
that may be made to them, then fpeaks of their utility, as 
" @¥inced by experience, adverts to peculiar reafons for ting 


here, ftates their general advantages, and fome particular 


“ghes, to be derived to ourfelves from a certain mode of conftruct.- 


ing them, and concludes with their local application ‘to this 
country, pointing out thei¢séquifite number and fituation.’” « Ie 
it is impoflible for us, within our limits, to follow him shoe 
thefe flateménts and arguments. ‘To fome of the latcer we readi 

affent ; particularly to his opinion, that fortified ftations in this 





kingdom, would no way e public liberty. On his mi. 
litary plan we do not feel competent to decide; bet 
fuggeftions, whieh feem the refult of military experience, and 
much attention to@ the fabjeétycertainly merit the confideration 
‘of thefe on whom our defenfive ai ts will depend. One 


inadvertence of this author, we cannot help obferving. He 
feems, in a note, to, give credit to the pretended treaties of 
Pilnitz and Pavia; the lateer of which has been fhown to be 
an abfolute forgery, .and the former refts on ‘no other ground 
than the declaration iffyed by Auftria and Praffia againft’ the 

ing of Franek, and in favour of fuch a 
feign might, in conjunétion with his 
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MEDICINE. 


Art. 22. Cafes and Objervatious on Lithotemy: including Hints 
jor the more ready and fafe Performance of the Operation. (With 
an Engraving.) To which are added, Qbfervations on the Chim- 
mey-Sweeper’s Cancer, and other mifeellunegus Remarks. By 
W., Simmous Surgeon, 8vo. 40 pp. Mauchelter, Clarke, 
and Ford ; London, Vernor and Hood. 1808. 


This is a tra&t confifting of only forty fmall pages, yet.it con. 


tains obférvations on Lithotomy, Cancer, the Inveterate Ulcer on’ 


the Alz Nafi, and Diflocations. 

Much cannot be faid on fo many important fubjects, Nig: 
words; and the author with great propriety has emplo 
term Hints in the title page. 


But is any perfor compelled to publifh his Hints? would it, not = 
be better both for the fake of the public, and of the author, to. 


wait patiently till every notion fhall be matured by refleétion, 
and confirmed by practice? 







“the | 





Art. 23. . ATreatife on the Hernia Humoralit, Sc. to avbich ares 


 @dded Remarks on the Opacity of the Cornea, elucjdated By Cafes. 4 ’ 
By Thomas Lux moore, Member of the Royal C “oll geyof Surgeons; Poly 
Surgeon extraordinary to bis Royal Highnefs the Prince of Walesga™ 
Surgeon ta the E iftern D; iJpenjary, and to the Honourable Arie ya P 
- Company. i2m0. o6 pp. Highley. “1806. aes 


In the Hernia Humoralis, Mr. Luxmoore recomménds to ie i ‘ 


and to exhibit laxatives, antimonials and opiates. The: local 
remedies arc, fcarifying the {erotum,. warm ap plications in thefirft 
ftage, and cold in the fecond. =. Bae 
Por the opacity of the cornea he advifes topical, bleeding: ; 
eye waters of white vitriol, calomel and lime watery Ona di- 


luted folution of corrofive fublimate. Internally, half‘ @ grain of . 
calomel with an eighth of a grain of tartar einetic i is fometimes ag 


exhibited at night, 


If there is not much novelty i sathor' seablice, it has the a 


better chance of not nding — lee 


DIVINITY, . i 


Ant. 24.. Miflakes ix Religion e 
phecy of Zechariah, Ry the late Re 
of the Com plete Duty v Man. 
1807. 






t H. Veuny Mv Ax 


The miftakes here expofed are in general fuch as tend to dew ~~" 


preciate the grace Of God, and the redemption wrought 9 
Jefus ; 
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Jefus; miftakes, of which, lately, many have been juftly, fome 
we think unjuftly, accufed. It would be Peeves to us af we 
could fuccefsiully place matters between the two extremes of this 
important controverfy ; bar from the courfe. that things have 
lately taken, we defpair of briaging.the oppofing parties to any 
azreemet.t; and yet we hope, after’ all, the ‘difpute dy rather 
about terms than,effencials,. that is, in regard to certain of the 
difputants ; for we would hy no means be underitood to vindi. 
cate any who do really depreciate the grace oF God,> and the 
great work of redemption ; but we cannot quire go the length of 
conceiving, that all practical difcourfes are really diiigerbes and 
pernicious, unlefs aécompanied with all thofe gloomy reprefen- 
tat of our innate corruptions, which mult tend to. ineneafe 
Oudency, and in fome cafes, we fear, to render bad habies 
P inveterate. Short of this, howeyer, we are willing to 
con‘efs that, according to prefent appearances, it is much to be 
fed that both thofe ‘* fpiritual enemies,”? and that ‘* Horn of © 
vation,’’ of which Zechatii ah prophéfied, are too little thought 
"of and the everlatting “ covenant of grace”? deplorably over. 
looked. “We fear that, among thofe-even who profefs in their 
devotions to have a competent’ idea of the redemption wrought 


om Chrifts and the need of God’s help to give efficacy to their 


| age too many incline in their hearts to that rational mode 


» of faith (as they choofe to cafl it), which reprefents meng of 


e -merel¥ a3 a rule of dife,. and. our Lord as a moral teacher 

*) Sgertainly, therefore with fuccefs to all thofe publications. which 

WP may help to diffeminate more becoming ideas of Chriftianity, 
' The. concluding ‘Temarks,of this book. may be confidered as a: 


good comment upon the wor! cite 5 and: in. the general purport 
of ‘thefe obfervations we cordially agree. Chriftian rig oa 
fhould he as much as po fiblé ‘incufcated on Chrittian princip les, 
and » principles daly ‘enforced. .Miftakes, however, 
occurred alfo, we thinky in fepfotcement of fuch fa a » 
well asin their, ‘omiffion, nd mot likely the exiremities® to 
which things, are ‘ar both fides, will long prevent the 
perce difecr ment’ of “that middle point, in which all might: be: 
fought to an agreement, .¢We firmly believe many have ‘been- 
mott wxjx/!ly accufed of preaching motalityeto, the exclufion of the 
grace of God; and'many as uaja/ly, of infifting on God’s grace to 
the exclufio | of righteovinefs ; “and thele we think the 
: miftakes, -parate hole, who, 
‘h ot ac ay arian who have a 
common enemy. agair.ft who’ tracks t more ih 
| besdinected, t pet each | , ee _ ‘ 


Abe. 25. Effays ta begeks ad ™ fod Spall Chrifiant, asbcthcr 
5 a art or private Gee) y the late Cotton Mather, 
bes Editions ; "proved y George Wei 
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Small Syo. 172 pp. 2s..6d. . Williams and Smith, &c, 
1807. 


The fketch of the author's life (ina preface by the editor) is 
very intereftmg. Dr. Mather is reprefented as a man. of dif- 
tinguifhed piety and benevolence, joiped with a high cegree of 
prudence and aftivity ; and thus, ap eminently good and ufcful 
man. The preface, by Dr. M., is fomewhat quaint and fingular, 
bat infroftive sand entertaining ; and fe are the Effays in ge- 
neral, We recommend the perufal of pp. 28——-99, to thofe 

sfons in particular, who file themfelves evangelical preachers. 
We donot commend the four loft lines of ps 68, nor the twelve 
limes which follow them. At p. 86, we acknowledge aQ.im- 
portant truth? ** In your vifits, an incredible deal of good 
may be done, by diftributing little beaks of piety, You may, 
without much expence, be furnifhed with fuch books to fuit all 
perfons and circumftances.’’ In the sete, thecditor fhould have 
added for-rather have placed fir//) the Seciesy for Promoting Chrifi 
Keoouwledge ; an eftablifhment, which, if univerfally known throygh- 
out the kingdom (and a litele enquiry ineach diftiict would make 
it knowa) would find a fubferiber or a benefactor in every friend to 
focial order and found religion. The advice at p. go, 1, 1-6, “= 
may be proper for minifters receiving voluntaty fupport; byt 7 
not for thole, who are bound to maintain the legal rights of 
their ftation, As to clergymen being phyficians, jt feemsto be 
in thele times very unneceifary : we have an abundance of phy«, 
fieians; bet by what authori:y, and after what trials they were” 
made fo, is in too many cafes unknown to their ‘hb 
At p..95, Dr. M. dreams the attainment of Latin to be a 
¥ of 4 few days. But on the fubjett of claffical fchools, 















ie 9 





Dr. 
is amore dreamer. At p. 105, the editor fhowld have 9) 
lated in a note, what England now fees in a chief “a ’ 

But in this page, the editor (not Dr, M.) exhibits a ftrong.dif- 
like of our coclefiaftical ‘eftablifhment... Indeed, the contents of ~~ 
this book from p. too, to the end, are, inftyle and matter, hy 
M 





generally different from the preceding pages; and the whole vo. 
lume requires much further-improvement, = “ea 


MISCELLANIES.  - 
Ant. 26. Thougits on the Marriages of the labouring “ ints 
taining Infrudions for their Coe aidl tiple and Te cstcure 
Luptrating the SubjeA, B mas Kelly. 190. 8O- Dope 






18. 6d. Kearfley and Hatchard. 1806. ; ae 4 | 
This is one of the moft extraordinary bodks that have come” 
within oyr notice ; and we lamént that it did not fooner engase 
and fecure: ouf recommendation to the Cc. 

jth ughts 





aur attention, 
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Thoughts tore found, infractions more falutary, fories more 
interefting and affecting, have feldom been prefented to Enghth 
readers. But let us fafpend fora moment our praife, and let it 
be juftified by an Re fae ay an the introduction. - 
« Next to the duties which a man owes to his Creator and to 
his own family, are thofe which are due to that fotiety of which 
Providence has been pleafed to conftittte hima member, fn‘all 
ages and countries, good men have ftrongly felt and acted upon 
this prmciple ; and farely the citizens of this highly. 
ifland, in this enlightened period, fhould more cheerfully difcharge 
the patriotic debe they owe to. the community, than ‘any other 
| race of men upon earth ; conféious that they poffefs foch politi. 
‘ cal bleffings as no other nation does, or everdid enjoy. 
‘  Forcibly impreffed with this idea, though poor, friendlefi, 
‘ and unknown—though declining inro the vale of éars—-aivd 
haying a family to maintain by. my daily labour—I have not 
ated to witld my feeble pen for.the advantage of that claf, 
pn which the Difpofer of Events has becn gracioufly plead. to 
plate me—rhe Labouriny Poor o ‘the United Kingttom.”” vob, aad 
Tt will not be ovr fault, if Kelly fhould any longer be 
iendle ern and unkwown ; and we'have no rif baw doubting that 
ual) the perfon whom he defcribes ; though the ‘Ryle of 
his rok corre€t and elevated, thatit w not difcredit 
ph neacer tee with arerneday % and 
ak t 7 With a paxtpyrir wu agri. 
= Mr. ot we oe, will ai" safer OY fe a phillipic, We 
fi night M many. pages with valuable ‘exttats from t s work 5 
but Oe More will exhibit the defign and plan Of it, 
€ If fuch are the flowery: paths of wedlotk, He comes it 
that fo may of the los claffes “Of fociety find them ftrewed 
with thorns? Many pafs thei¢ lives in penury, difeerd, and 
vain tance; many die hroken-héarted, or t ete! 
five Grifiking to drown their ares; nota few fly their 
7 country, and leave their wre ched furvilies a prey - want and 
i defpair ; while many a well-meaning young man is deterred from 
% marrying, Lene his acquaintance. ‘This is a.dread- 
RB ful, and (with pain) werlite:dt): an .incseafing evil Z i have 
tiacked. its ogréfs, particularly in che metropolis, for meny 
years.; it fianigoens to han ieee locity, 5 and 
it becomes the duty of every, man who ae ere to ena 
deavour to avert it, | 
“Tea ral — . the clofee inveltigation, that rhe 


pv rs O grtpe ye ea ty 
Singer oeircipally. om 
impruden 














ce. I fhall tate what & conceive to gp Se 


them, under fix diftingt heads ; rane Nat mateo! in 
te clear and moft concife 


. The want of due the 
' Which they are totnter, ~ : 
¢'3, The 
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«¢ 9, Thé neglee of chooling a proper partner for life. a4 ) 


¢¢ 3, Want of economy after marriage. 

‘* 4, Negleét of their children’s:education. 

«¢ 5. The cuftom of fuffering thear families to be idle. 
© 6, The pernicious habit of drinking.’’ P. 6. 


On the fubje&t of Education, the author feems to’ forget, a 
moment, the defeription of poor mentioned in his tis/e page ; when 
he recommends (at p. 22.) an acquaititance with Universal Hi/- 
tory, the hiftories of Greeee and Rome, and modern Geography. 
Poor children, poffijing fingularly good talents, may be thus in. 
ftruéted, witha hope of their advancement in the world; but 
upon offers the time would be wafted ; arid they would probably 
be unfirted, in fome degree, for their humble deftination. Poa 
knowledge of writixg, and the common rules of arithmetic, we ~ | 
make no objection; nor to an intended /qilar learning a little © 
navigation ; a carpenter, admea/urement,; anda clerk, book-ketpe 
keeping. The domettic inttruction of girls, at p. 23, is unex. 
céptionably good and ufeful. At pp. 21, 22, the Sacred Write ~ 
ings fhould have been longer dwelt ‘upon. 

Having ftrongly impreffed, under the Ax: beads enumerated, 
much excellent advice ; the author proceeds t0 his Four-authentic 
aud moral Stories; of which the titles are—TBe thoughtles Huf- ~~ 
band—the prudent Hr fband—the vicious Wife—the virtuous Wifes 
We fhall only repeat, that thefe {tories ate remarkably intereft. » ie) 
ing and affecting ; and fhall forbear. to produce any more {peci< 59 
mens of the work; but recommend it as one of the moft afeful 
little gifts, which a truly charitable perfon can diftributeamong 7 
his poor neighbours. a 










Aart, 27. Memorials of Nature and Art, colleéted on a Journey a 
in Great Britain, during the Years i802 and 1803. | By 
Ghriftian Auguflus Gettlied Goede, Tranflated from the original © 


German, by Thomas Horne. 42mo. 3 Vols. Mawman. 
1808. ie | 


We confefs that we have not perufed the whole of thefe volumes. f 
The truth is, that opening them in vagious parts, as chance © 
directed, we met with fo many offenfive abfurdities, and fuch |” 
total ignorance of Englifh cuftoms and manners, that we found . ~~ 
ourfelves divided between indignation and contempr. Thett. 
marks on female education, im particular, as ado in this 
country, are in the higheft degree prepofterous and falfe. . Where § 
did the writer, or where could he, meet with women of rankand ~~ 
fathion, ‘* who unanimoafly declared, that amongit all “their = 
female companions at fchool, they never had afriend.”*? Norare. _ 
the rgnarks of fine ladies, crouding the fhops of confectioners, A 
and ftuffing themfelves with ices, ftry and {weetmearts, with * 
their fplendid cquipages affembied at the door, capable of 
exciting any thing but ridicule. Qur firit wonder is; that any 

perfon 
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perfon fhould write fuch ribaldry ; our next, that any one fhould 
think it worth their while to tranflate it. 


Art. 28. Eloge de Corneille. The Eulogy of Corneille. 43 ppe 
8vo. is. 6d. Da Ponte, London, 1808. he 


The National Inftitute of France, it feems, offered lately.a 
premium for the beft Eulogy on the greateit of: their Dramatic 
writers; but we learn froma note in.the prefent Work, that for 
reafons foreign to literature, the prefent compofition was not ad. 
mitted to a competitien with the others that were prefented. 

The author, in delineating the character of Corneille appears to 
us to have borrowed his energetic {tyle ; and we could point out 
various paflages which will remind the reader of the forcible lan. 

j guage of the fublime Dramatift... One of thefe we will infert, in 
e the original, for the fatisfaction of thofe who are able to form an 

opinion on the fubje&. 

© Poete Sublime, que ne puis je pour te prefenter ici dans toute 

ta majétté littéraire, emprunter tes connaiffances, la profondeur, 

la jufteffe de tes idées, l’energie de ton ftyle? Certes, 4 l'amour, 

le refpeét, la veneration, l’enthoufiafme pour les grands hommes 
faffifaient pour: les célebrer dignement, nul ne pourrait mieux 
que moi remplif ce noble; et faint devoir.. .Mais pour. faifir. 
-etexpofer de hautes et grandes conceptions, ne fatal pas éléver 
les fiennes A cette hautear? .Quelque crainte que doive infpirer, 
Sette idée, j’oferai d’une main affaiblic par Lage; et parle mal. 
 heur, préfenter mon encens ; et quelle que foie Vimperfection du. ~ 
“‘eulte, du ttidins un genou desplus aura éé flechi devant les autels 

de genie,’* a om 


Art. 296 The Theory of Dreams, in which an Enquiry is made 
into thé Poavers and Facalties of the human Mind, as they are 
ilnjtyated in the moft remarkable: Dpehms recorded in facred and 
profare Hiftory. iLeamo, 2 Vols, Rivington. 8s. 1808. 


- ees ‘ a7 








i Thefe are twa Very curious, inte tings and learned little vo. 
; lumes ; thc y demenitrate much diligence of refearch, much acute. 
nefs of remark, aud no inéonfiderable learning: Indeed they are 
evidently the production of a. man of gtave deliberation, and very 
ettenfive readingy® . ° (fate asl, Se ce 
_ The generai Raed inculcated is this, that no dreams, except- 
ing thofe involved in thé Hiftorysof Revelation, have’ any 
neceflary conué¢tion with Or @a@ afford any affiflance towards 
difcovering the feenes of fartrity. 7 oe 
: _ Every more tenmarkable dream recorded in facred: and profane 
, hiflory, in ancient as well as in, moremodetn times, is introduced 
; with fenfible and pertinent’ remarks,» Diftinétions are very faga. 
cioufly made between them/‘all, and manyvat firft fight my fterious 
and perplexipg, are fatisfaétorily accounted for from particular 
: 6 habits 
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habits of life; from feelings of fuperftition; from peculiarity of 
conftitution ; or from local circumftances. The references through. 
out are very circumftantial and very accurate ; the pious mind can 
no where be offended, the wayward and petulant ao where pro. 
voked to ridicule, and above all the licentious no where be 
encouraged, ‘The impreflion left upon every ingenuous mind 
from the perufal of thcfe volumes, ‘muk neceflarily be that they 
were compofed and compiled entirely from a love of truth, from 
adeGre to encourage a due inveftigation of recorded incidents; 
and to diftinguifh as far as poflible between the delufions of fana. 
ticifm and the momentous warnings of the God of Truth, 


Agr. 30. Lefer: for young Perfous tn humble Lift: calewlated to 
promote their Improvement in the Art of Reading, in Virtueand” 
Piety, and particularly in’ the Knowledge of the Duties peculiar — 

to their Stations, tomo. 336 pp. gs. 6d. Longman and © 











Co. Printed at York. 1808. | 
Very neatly printed, and well feleGed ; containing a great 
ftoreof infteuCion in a fmall, - Itpretends to no charace _ 


ter but that of a compilation, but we fee no reafon why the 
sempilcr's humble with thould not be sity a 

* Hf this little beok fhould become afavourite in the farm,” 
houfe and in the cottage; if mafters and miftrefies thould prefent — 
it to sheir fervants and apprentices; if tender parents and otbep || 
Sriends of yoush Thowld be pleased to fee it in their hands, efpes 
cially on their sfirt forcing out in life; if it fhould begead watl 
insereft and edification by the elder pupils in our fehools of vay 
rious denominations for the children of the poor, &ey é&e. the 
author will rejoice in the thought of not having laboused in) | 
vain.’’ ‘ Fa hs 
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Ant. 31. Mew end Manners: or, Concentrated Wifdow. By A N 
Munter, M.D. FL RS. Tike fecond Edition, much enlarged. be 


aemo. 202 pp. gs. Mawman, &c. Printed at York, | 
2808. “7 ws 6, 


The name of a refpeftable author ought by no means to cary © 
off fach a book as ir hie nike, The ie 
is an 8 a mifnomer, and ought, in many inftances, to 
) weweried, The author imitates, and fometimes fteals, poot 
s » long ago ed i nerii “% 
Richard was Dr. Franklin, 
Se nn eee ) becaufe it was 
pablithed in Culina: the fayings which might pafs in a 
cookery book, make a bad fae when bro Ra rd 








by themfelyes. We have here 1146 fayings, which, if 14 
were clafied, would be fo nearly abforbed under heads of 
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trivial, fli, Fable, pernicious, folen, that what 
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to ftand as /enfible and original, (putting »awi/dom out of ches 
queftion,): would: hardly be worth priating as an appendix to. 2: 
pocket book. 

We thall give a fpecimen or two from each clafs, that our; 
readers may fee’ what kind of remarks Dr. H. has dignified with» 
the title of ** concentrated wifdom.’’ 

TriviaL. No.2. ‘& Paint the tteps of your ftaircafe a tone: 
colour; it will fave fcouring and foap.’’ 

4. ‘* Never fuffer your rooms to be littered, but keep your. 
chairs and tables in their proper, places.’’ 

ro. ** Look now and then into your kitchen and larder, and 
always know what you have for dinner,’”” &c, &c, To this 
clafs belongs a vaft number of truifms;—as 630; 636, &c. 

Foottsnh. 9g. ‘* When cards have been once or twice Rese 
with, fend them to the bookbinder to be cut at the 
Is not this contrary to law? But if not, is it worth panting? 

14.) © Leave your purfe at home when you go | an auction, 
room, s? 

mB. ** Never enter an widtion roém,”’ &c. * How confiftent,’ 

100. ** A real gentleman, or lady, may be known at firk fight.’ 

Many foolith ple have faid this: but did any wife. 
man ever write it down before Dr. Hunter ? 

984. “ Warm,your pocket handkerchiefs; they will laft 
longer clean, and be mach mote comfortable in the wear.’? How - 
would Dr, He weat Oné pocket handkerchief ? } . 






It. fhows that you have not ufed ofie 
. why hould you w thout occafion? the ce 





ting the day .’” 

trary is rather 
, te a ¥e bec &c. &c.. & ews 
itt {pots from 
years a Nie and. bathes ‘his 
















Parse. “96. “ A little fp 
Woollen cloth.’ 127. If the 
head, we féaf he has proved maxim fille. 7 “og di » ral 
others, are phiyfically falfe. 518 art aN eit hag. ong 
been the law, and the het ence 7 PT not | fol oO} 
Pexwictoys, lor g | “aie reflect 
the various conditio and gore 10; witch obligttly 
we A difcontent — id. fal fely too; for a pious 
labourer has much m th ank © st | Vs ious rich man. 
Several illiberal fentences again univerfities, particularly 
1197, and fome againtt b y 28 even ch 
courages eect : 
Own 38. ¥ “clats Wo 
w is full e 7, 
Siete. ‘ods es 
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€ up pee the book, — 

Wings. Poor Richard-is . 
4 and ae siacas mur- 
Roo what he.fays fo 
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very teaty, i in the followin waa 
iefs done, 3 ‘z The fometimes even 
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ut, after a ‘ie Peeper a, of the moliowtien is flat 
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habits of life; from feelings of fuperftition; from peculiarity of 


conttitution ; or from local circumftances. The references through. 
out are very circumftantial and very accurate ; the pious mind can 
no where be offended, the wayward and petulant ao where pro. 
voked to ridicule, and above all the, icentious no where be 
encouraged, ‘The impreffion left upoh every ingenuous mind 
from the perufal of thcfe volumes, ‘muf neceflarily be that they 
were compofed and compiled entirely ftom a love of truth, from 
adefire to encourage a due inveftigation of recorded incidents ; 
and to diftinguith as far as poflible between the delufions of fava. 
ticifm and the moraentous warnings of the God of Truth, 


Aart. 30. Leffons for young Perfous in humble Lift: ‘calowlated to 
promote their Improvement in the Art of Reading, in Virtue and 
Piety, and particularly in the Knowledge of the Duties peculiar 
to their Stations, tomo. 336 pp. gs. 6d. Longman and 
Co. Printed at York. 1808. : 


Very neatly printed, and well feleed ; containing a great 
fRtoreof infteuion m a fmall compafs. It pretends to no charace 
ter but that of a compilation, but we fee no seafon why the 
sempilor's humble with theuld not be gratified. a 

* If this hittle beok fhould become a favourite in the farm, 7 
houfe and in the cottage; if mafters and miftreffes fhould profent 
it to their fervants and apprentices; if tender parents and othe 
friends of youth Thould be pleafed to fee it in their hands, efpesey 
cially on their fir fetting out an life; if it thould be gead wath 
insereft and edification by the elder pupils in our fchools of vay) 
rious denominations for the children of the poor, &c. &e. the ~ 
author will rejoice in the thought of not having laboured in 
vain.’’ “ pe 


* Se 


Ant. 31. Mew end Manners: or, Conceutrated Wrftlow. By A, 
Maunter, M.D. FR.S. Tike fecond Edition, much enlarged, 


aemo. 202 pp, 3s. Mawman, &c. Printed at York. | 


The mame of a refpeftable author ought by no means to carry © 
off fuch a book as this, without , aed The tithe ‘ 
is an afrogant mifnomer, and ought, in many inftances, t0 ~ 
be geverfed, The author imitates, and fometimes fteals, poof — 
Richard's £ ings, long ago thed in America. But poor 
Richard was Dr. Franklin, and Dr, Hunter is a very different man. . | 
He calls this a fecond edition, probably becaufe a part of it wae 
pablifhed in Culina: but the fayings which might pafs in a 
cookery book, make a bad figure when brought forward . 
by themfelves. We have here 1146 fayings, which, if they 
were clafled, would be fo nearly abforbed under he heads of 
trivual, Jeli, Sabfe, pernicious, folen, that what ffould remain 
to 
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to ftand as /enfible and original, (putting -ayi/dom out ot ches 
queftion,): would hardly be worth printing as an appendix to a: 
pocket book. ; 

We thall give a fpecimen or two from each clafs, that our, _ 
readers may fee’ what kind of remarks Dr. H. has dignified with» 
the title of ** concentrated wifdom.’’ see 

Triviac. No.2. ‘ Paint the fteps of your ftaircafe a ftone: 
colour; it will fave fcouring and foap.’’ ' i 

4. © Never fuffer your rooms to be littered, but Keep your. 
chairs and tables in their proper, places.’’ 

10. *€ Look now and then into your kitchen and larder, and 
always know what you have for dinner,’’ &c, &c, To this 
clafs belongs a vaft number of trwif/ms,—as 630, 636, &c. 

Foortsh. 9g. ‘© When cards have been once or twice played, 
with, fend them to the bookbinder to be cut at the edges,’”. 
Is not this contrary to law? But if not, is it worth printing ? 

14.) © Leave your purfe at home when you go to-——an auction, 
room,”” ' 

re. “© Never enter an auétion roém,”* &c. * How confiftent.’ 

100. * A real gentleman, or lady, may be known at firk fight.’’’ 

Many foolifh ple have faid this: but did any wife 
man ever write it down before Dr. Hunter ? 

“424. “ Warm, your pocket handkerchicfs; they will laf 
longer clean, and be much mote comfortable in the wear.’’ How . 
long tvew/d Dr. H. weat one pocket handkerchief ? } | 
* 284. ‘* Never take an unfolded handkerchief from your~ 

pocket: It. fhows that you have not uled ore during the day.’” . 
+ And'why fhould you without occafion? the contrary is rather 

true,ias defigned to fhow that You haye a clean one, &c. &c.. &ew:s 
Fase. 96. ‘ A little Ipintleaeteicie greafe {pots from 
woollen cloth.’’? 127. If the Dr. wearsa wig, and bathes ‘his 
head, we fat he has proved this maxim falfe. 772, and feveral 
others, aré pliyfically falfe. 518 is falfe, becaule. it has long 

been the Taw, and the confequence dies not follow. 


Perwictoys, teaee  feveral that reflect upon 
the various condita life, as si 
















ns of band 450, whtich obliquely 
éncourage difcontent im the poor, ad falfely too: for a pious 
labourer has much more to thank Go. fot than a vicious rich man. 
Several illiberal fentencts a 














inft ‘the univerfities, particularly 
"137, and fome againit b Heh clergy 5, $28 even en. 
courages duellingy, ” a 

Sroren. ‘This clafs wor 


up nearly half the book, © 
which is full even of old : 


peiiad ; ld and trite fa: ings. Med Richard-is 
veral times plundered, as it 97, 134: and fometimes. mur- 
| dered, asin’ 179, which molt ty Cope les, what he fays fo 
very neatly, in the following Words ; ‘If you would have your 
bufinefs done, go; if not, fend.” ‘The Dr. fometimes even 
plunders hinw¥elf, by repetition, and fometimes by inconfiftency. 
But, after all, the prevalent re abnecemin the collection is flat 
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and fenfelefs trui/m, obvious things, not worth afferting or de. 
nying. The Dr. might moft have profited by No. 321, He 
remembers, he fays, ‘* an unfortunate youth, wha bore a good 
reputation,. fill he publifhed himfelf a fimpleton.'? We knew 
3 old man, who'had good credit till he publithed, firft a 
book of kitchen receipts, and degondly, a foolifh book of 
maxims ; which, whoever reads, will with that the author had 


‘never kept a flate to note his night thoughts. See No. 165. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
To the further fuggeftions of Anglicus we are willing to pay © 
the moft complete attention, and we truft lie will already fee, © 
in fome refpects, that we have done fo. + 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We announce, with pleafure, that the valuable Sermons 
reviewed by us, at pp, 159, and 402 of Volume xxxi, are 
now fully given to the public, : 

A Collection of the Morning Eeffins, for Sundays and the _ 
principal Holidays, will be publithed almoft immediately, asa 
Companion to the Prayer Book. It is an imitation of the an- 
cient Leéionaries: wot 

Mr. Grichrz/? is preparing a New Edition of that very fcarce © 
work, Patienbam's Jr of Poet . ‘ 

Two Speeches delivered in Parliament by the Right Hom, — 
Hiliian Gerard Hamilton, are about to be Y Ablhe Pb 
centieman has lone been known by the title of Single-Speech, i 

Ithhoug! Lord Ortord, in his Le.ters, mentions his having 
Ip cn at teal fivice, 
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«* The Index will be given next Month. 


